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Federal Aid! 


The Federal Housing Administration 
is urging Churches to apply for 


Modernization Loans 


Such loans may be used to defray the 
cost of new pipe organs, additions to pipe 
organs, pipe organ modernization, and 
pipe organ repairs. The present prices of 
pipe organs are so extraordinarily low 
that they may not be duplicated for de- 
cades. With funds readily available, 
Churches can avail themselves of these 
unusually low prices. Estey Organ Corpo- 
ration offers cooperation with organists 
and Church Boards. Correspondence is 











invited. 
ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
BRATTLEBORO o VERMONT 














KEEPA RECORD 


RANGERTONE has developed a record- 
ing phonograph for professional use. It 
is simple to operate, portable, inexpensive 
and records on special discs that retain tone 
quality after numerous playings. It has 
many practical uses, for example: the or- 
ganist can record separate voice-parts or a 
whole anthem as an adjunct to choir train- 
ing; listen to his own recitals from the 
audience standpoint—a permanent record 
of progress. 

Leading conservatories find recordings a 
valuable aid to scientific teaching—a model 
is always before the student—the lesson 
can be repeated at any time—he can copy 
the playing of his teacher and use it as a 
study—he has a reference library—he can 
observe personal development, eliminate 
flaws. 





.ANGERTONE, INC. 


oO ELEcTRIcC-MuUSIC 


201 VERONA AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 
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M. P. MOLLER 


installs three-manual organ in beautiful 


Church of the Reformation (Lutheran ) 


Washington, D. C. 


Located on East Capitol Street, opposite the 
Henry Clay Folger Shakespeare Library, this 
church reflects the architecture of that famous 
edifice. 





Church of the Reformation 
PorTER AND LocktE, Architects 


During 1934 M. P. Moller was awarded contracts 
for four other organs in the City of Washington :— 


Howard University Chapel 3 manual 
Mt. Rainier Christian Church 2 manual 
First Brethren Church 2 manual 


2 manual (with 
“Artiste” reproduc- 
ing player) 


Tabler Funeral Home 


M. P. Moller is also building the large 3 manual 
organ for the new Chapel at Fort Myer, Virginia, 
adjoining the world famous Arlington Cemetery, 
under contract with the United States government. 


This record from a single city is significant. 


That Moller Organs represent the highest 
mechanical and tonal development, is well known 
by discriminating buyers. 
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A U 3S T I N 
Six Mayor Points 


Austin Definitely Excels 


1. Console: 


Handsome appearance. What it does. How it does it. Draw- 
knob type with capture system of setting pistons. Stopkey type 
with piston retainer setting system. Independent Pedal set-up 
for every manual piston is regular equipment for both types. 
Utmost reliability, speed and silence. 


2. Clarity: 


The clearest ensemble for polyphonic playing yet devised. 
Elaborate comparative tests have proved this. 


3. Chorus Work: 


Based on normal timbres. Adequate and impressive mixtures 
imparting weight as well as brilliance, without thick basses or 
screamy trebles. 


4. Metal Swell Shades: 


The most effective and silent made. 


5. Steady Wind: 


Admitted by foremost authorities in this country and Europe 
to be unrivaled. 


6. Dependability: 
Mechanisms that have never been questioned. An organ that 
stays new. 








There is nothing finer than a modern Austin 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. - Hartford, Conn. 


17-12-537 











Current Publications List 


ORGAN: Rheinberger: Sonata No. 20, Harvey Grace 
edition, 30p. md. (hn., $1.75). As has been said before 
with every addition to this Rheinberger Sonata series, 
anyone wanting these compositions should by all means 
use this new series; the reasons are too numerous to 
mention. 

Comp. John Holler: St. Cecilia Series of Christmas 
Music, 18p. 8 pieces (Gray, $1.50). <A collection of new 
and old pieces, such as Seely’s Christmas Reverie, Peele’s 
Cradle Song, two Christmas Folksongs arranged by T. 
Carl Whitmer, a Corelli Pastorale arranged by Fernando 
Germani, Bach’s In Dulci Jubilo edited by Dr. Clarence 
Dickinson, etc. etc. 

ANTHEMS: Mrs. H. H. A. Beach: “Hearken unto 
me,” 16p. c. s.b.a. md. (Schmidt, 35c). 

Handel, ar. E. Jaques: “Holy Holy Lord God Al- 
mighty,” 7p. c. s. e. (Gray, 15c). From “The Redemp- 
tion.” 

W. H. Harris: “Love-of love and light of light,” 8p. 
cu. 8-p. d. (Carl Fischer, 20c). 

C. Nordman: “O Lord our Lord how excellent Thy 
name,” 6p. c. me. (Schmidt, 12c). 

Wm. Strickland: “Benedictus es Domine,” 9p. c. 
some 8-p. me. (Gray, 15c). Orchestral parts available. 

Eric H. Thiman: “Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis,” 
13p. c. me. (hn.). 

E. Titcomb: “I will not leave you comfortless,” 3p. 
equ. me. (Carl Fischer, 12c). For Whitsuntide. 

Alfred Whitehead: “Through the night of doubt and 
sorrow,” c. 4p. me. (xu.). 

David McK. Williams: “O be joyful in the Lord,” 
12p. co. me. (Gray, 15c). A fine number with real or- 





“When another organ 
is bought, it will be a 
PILCHER’ 


The most conclusive proof of the tone-worthiness 
and mechanical supremacy of Pilcher Organs is in 


long and constant use. Our best advertisements, in 
fact, are found in the expressions of professional 
organists, long-experienced with Pilcher Organs and 
well qualified to select those instruments best 
adapted to true musical interpretation. Among the 
many letters of commendation received from such 
dependable judges is that of Otto Sturmer, organist, 
St. Matthew’s English Lutheran Church, Toledo, 
Ohio, and dean of the ‘Toledo Conservatory of 
Music, who writes: 


“I am glad to say that the Pilcher Organ in 
St. Matthew’s English Lutheran Church has 
been free from trouble of any kind, tuning 
being the only work done since installation. 
The tone is as excellent as can be made and 
the congregation ts greatly pleased. If another 
organ should be bought for our church, it will 
be a Pilcher.” 


Your inquiry is invited. HENRY PILCHER’S 
SONS, Incorporated, General Offices, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


PILCHER Organs 
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gan accompaniment, as all worthy accompanied church 
music should be. 

Do.: “Whispers of heavenly death,” 9p. c. a. me. 
(Gray, 15c). 

Ed. Walter Williams: St. Dunstan Edition of church 
music: all published by E. C. Schirmer. Here is some- 
thing unique and practical; the examples at hand are a 
set of plainsong Magnificats and Nunc Dimittises in 
faux-bourdon style, by Eduardo Torres and Vincente 
Ripolles. Ancient notation is used for the melodies and 
immediately under it the melody is given in modern 
notation. An accompaniment is sketched in for those 
who are still afraid to take plainsong unaccompanied ; 
in the faux-bourdon sections the part-writing is simple 
and the voices sing unaccompanied. The only difficulty 
in any of these things comes from the modern tendency 
to discount leisurely breadth and adopt a style of fever- 
ish haste. These works also afford plainsong students 
a splendid opportunity to learn to read the ancient no- . 
tation. Any choir can do these things well. We sug- 
gest their very wide use. 

3-PART: S. A. Baldwin: “Tarry with me O my 
Savior,” 4p. s-a-b. (Gray, 15c). 

ANTHEMS: MEN’S VOICES: Bach, ar. W. G. 
Whittaker: 12 4-part chorales, two in each cover, 12c 
for two, all by Carl Fischer. These things, effective 
church music as they certainly are, will be difficult to 
sing because the top tenors must be able to sing very 
high and the low basses very low. They are excellent 
church music none the less. 

Tchaikowsky, ar. R. C. Robinson: “Cherubim Song,” 
8p. cu. me. (Gray, 15c). 

Rachmaninoff, ar. R. C. Robinson: “O Lord our God,” 
4p. cu. me. (Gray, 12c). 








A Service to T.A.O. Readers 


Protestant Church 
Music in America 


by DR. ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON 


6x8, 182 pages, cloth-bound. An astonishingly 
candid and vigorous discussion of music in denomi- ° 
national churches. “It’s the book of the year. By 
all means get it. We'll wager that the church music 
of any organist who reads this book will be better 
in 1934 than it was in 1933.” Vivacious writing, 
as entertaining as a novel; hard-hitting facts stated 
without apology. Instead of merely outlining evils 
we all know exist, the book somehow achieves al- 
most a miracle in arming the reader with a few 
definite details of what to do next and instills in him 
the happy determination to go out and do some of 
them. Read it, and then have your minister and 
music committee read it too; they'll thoroughly enjoy 
it—and make your lot easier. 


Price $2.50 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
New YorK, N. Y. 


467-RICHMOND STATION-S. I. 







































‘In answer 
Lo your 
blunt question 



































MR. FIRMIN SWINNEN 
Internationally-famous Concert Organist 
Concert Organist, the DuPont Estate 
Organist, University of Delaware 





“(Dear Mr. Luberoff: 


“In answer to your blunt and short question: ‘How do you like 
our organ in the First M. E. Church in Collingswood, N. J.” I will 
give you also a short and brief answer: 


“A very beautiful, up-to-date and highly satisfactory instrument 
of which your organization can be justly proud. 


“Your young Company has, by engaging the services of men 
with years of experience—each of them an artist in his own field — 
“Overcome all the difficulties and short-comings usually experienced 
by new companies, and taken a place at once among the very best. 


“Musical Research is a fine addition to the art of organ-building, 
which is on such a high standard in the U. S. 


“Sincerely yours, 
FIRMIN SWINNEN" 


Musical Research Produets, Ine. 
90% Street and Allegheny. Qvenue 


Dor Philadelphia, La. Vor 
Organo Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh Organo 


17-12-539 
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Alfred M. Greenfield: “Inner Light,” 4p. c. me. (Gray, 
12c). Opens with solo voice against a hummed accom- 
paniment by the basses in open consecutive fifths; top 
tenors need a good B and bottom basses E. 

CANTATAS: Handel and Mendelssohn, compiled by 
Joseph Lewis: “Comfortable Words,” 66p. (American 
agents, Carl Fischer, price not named). Mr. Lewis has 
merely taken the more attractive solos and choruses from 
various oratorios and put them all in order in one book, 
which would seem to be a most attractive way of present- 
ing the good parts of these ancient and honorable works. 
Tonic-solfa is used and makes the reading slightly con- 
fused for American singers, but with a little practise the 
singer will be able to read the notes without stumbling 
over the extra notation. There are six solos and eight 
choruses in the book. 

Palestrina: “Missa Aeterna Christi Munera,” 26p. cu. 
me. (m., 75c). Here we have true a-cappella music in 
one of its forms, with the accompaniment merely dupli- 
cating the voices, and the recommendation to take it un- 
accompanied, for it will be most effective that way. Latin 
text only. 

CHORUSES: P. N. Miles: “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” 
18p. c. orchestral accompaniment. md. (co., 50c). 

Reginald Redman: “All silent now,” 10p. cu. me. (co., 
24c). 

Ar. R. V. Williams: “An Acre of Land,” 6p. cu. e. 
An English folksong. (co., 16c). “I'll never love thee 
more,” llp. cu. me. (co., 24c). “John Dory,” 10p. cu. 
me. English folksong. (co., 24c). 

2-PART: B. Treharne: “Ming Tong,” 4p. s-a. e. (co., 
12c). A sprightly, colorful number. 

Irish, ar. John Vine: “A Fairy Song,” 4p. e. (co., 
12c). 

CHORUSES: MEN’S VOICES: R. Vaughan Wil- 
liams: “An Acre of Land,” 7p. e. 20c. “The Plough- 
man,” 3p. e. 12c. “Tobacco’s but an Indian weed,” 6p. 
me. 16c. “The world it went well with me then,” 9p. 
me. 24c. In this last one the melody is carried by the 
first-basses; it is melodious, rhythmic, interesting. All 
by Carl Fischer (Oxford’s American agents). 

CHORUSES: WOMEN’S VOICES: P. J. Mans- 
field: “Let us all go Maying,” 12p. 3-p. me. (Carl 
Fischer, 24c). 

B. Treharne: “Boy-Scouts on Parade,” 4p. 2-p. e. 12c. 
“Camelopard,” 9p. 2-6. e. 15c. Both by Carl Fischer. 
Both are the sort of tunes and rhythms juniors like to 
sing. 

CANTATA: Handel, ar. J. M. Diack: “Pastorale Can- 
tata,” for women’s voices, 37p. e. (Paterson; in America, 
Carl Fischer). Evidently for junior choirs, nothing 
more complicated than two-part writing. (The printed 
score, like innumerable other examples, says nothing 
about the derivation of the music other than ascribing 
it to Handel, nor does it say for what sort of an organ- 
ization it has been published; if music-publishers were 
more candid in admitting derivations, and more careful 
in indicating the purpose of the work, they would arouse 
more sympathy from over-worked reviewers who have 
neither the time nor the patience to spend hours in re- 
search work.) 

PROBLEMS OF TONE-PRODUCTIONS IN VIO- 
LIN PLAYING, Carl Flesch: 9x12, 23 pages. (Carl 
Fischer, $1.25). Looks like a masterpiece on its subject. 

“ENGLISH HYMNAL” 
5x7. 475p. (Oxford, Carl Fischer). This is a “new mus- 
ic edition” giving the text and tunes only (not harmon- 
ized) “in which the hymns remain unaltered but about 
100 new tunes are added,” for use in the pews and by 











choirs where the modern style of unison singing is in 
favor for congregational hymns. There are many ex- 
amples of plainsong in ancient notation, but modern 
tunes are supplied also in each such instance. It makes 
an interesting book not only for the congregation but 
for the serious church organist who wants to know more 
about plainsong, or perhaps use it in his own church. 


Christmas Music 


Since the vast majority of Christmas programs have 


already been completed, these last-minute publications 
will be but briefly recorded here for the benefit of any 
who may still need a special number, and for reference 
in connection with Christmas of 1935. 

Parker BAILEY: “O Bethlehem beloved,” 3p. e. 3-p. 
(s-a-b..or t-b-b.) (Gray, 12c). In thé men’s version the 
melody is carried by the first-bass (or baritone). 


Mabel DANIELS: “Christmas in the Manger,” 4p. - 


cu. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15c). On a beautiful text 
by Katharine Hayden, this anthem is to be done “softly 
and with tender feeling.” Perhaps some choirmasters 
will prefer it done by their soloists alone, and it’s the 
type of writing quite suitable to that means. 

Mable DANIELS: “Christmas in the Wood,” 5p. ‘cu. 
me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15c). Another number of the 
same character, but in minor tonality, text by Frances 
Frost. Again the directions say “lightly but with rever- 
ence,” and the expert director is given music he can make 
much of. 

Channing LEFEBVRE: “Christmas Eve,” 4p. 2-p. e 
(Gray, 12c). For junior choirs, an arrangement of the 
lovely carol published for chorus some years ago. 

Philip G. KRECKEL’S arrangement of “Adeste 
Fideles” is the best of all the last-minute Christmas pub- 
lications (J. Fischer & Bro., 15c. 5p. e.) Latin text. It 
is merely the grand old music itself, not tampered with, 
but the tune placed first for solo voice, then in the tenor 
against the chorus, then in a great climax, in the bass 
against the chorus. And a grand and glorious thing it 
becomes. No difficulties. The absence of English text 
need not worry anyone; singing it in Latin will add much 
to the peculiar beauty that belongs to the Christmas 
season. 

William Y. WEBBE: “Christmas Folksong,” 5p. cqu. 
e. (Gray, 15c). In D-minor, an anthem of interesting 
character. ; 

John W..WORK: “IVasn’t that a mighty day,” 6p. 
cu. md. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15c). The anthem, in Negro- 
spiritual style, opens with an unaccompanied solo, some- 
what declamatory, followed on page 2 by full chorus in 
effective and attractive music, with a strong climax. It 
gives a good choir something interesting to work on. 
Available also for 3-part women’s chorus. 

Catalonian, ar. C. Lefebvre: “Cold December’s wintry 
blasts,” 5p. 3-p. (s-s-a.) e. (Gray, 15c). An interesting 
play on contrasting rhythms of 3-4 and 2-4 alternating. 
Melodious, interesting. 

German, ar. Alfred Whitehead: “O Christ-child so 
fair,” 3p. 3-p. (s-s-a.) e. (xu., price not given). An 
interesting unaccompanied number. 


“PAGEANT OF HOLY NATIVITY” 
Davip McK. WILLIAMS 
23p. (Gray, 50c). With two exceptions, the music is 
original; score contains full directions for complete per- 
formance. This work has been performed in the Com- 
poser’s church, St. Bartholomew’s, New York. Its mus- 
is is simple, melodious, and within reach of any choir; 
stage-settings etc. are all easily handled. 
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It’s On the Way 





Some of us must prosper this year 


‘Don’t trust to luck—base it on service, 


An unknown product, like an unknown man, 
is never a leader 








Advertise to the Influential 


Advertise to people of influence, those silent members of the 
profession who think for themselves, who can be depended 
upon to weigh your evidence and place you where you belong 
in the scale of achievement. They will be there with their 
friendship when you need them; they won’t have time to bother 
you when you don’t need them. What more can advertising 
~ do than develop friends who count when you need them? 

There are a hundred million people in America, but when 
the lawyer pleads his case he needs to reach only the twelve 
men on the jury. Many a lawyer, not able to discriminate, has 
addressed his appeal to the audience instead of to the jury— 
and lost his case. 

There are a hundred million people in America, but the 
organ builder, the publisher of organ and choir music, the concert 
organist, the organ teacher need reach but a handful of them 
to find prosperity not merely on the way but already arrived. 


Advertise to the Influential 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST . New York 
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—SHURE’S JERUSALEM RECITAL— 
Thanks to the presence of an Austin organ in the 
Y.M.C.A. buildings in Jerusalem, a few American or- 
ganists are occasionally experiencing the joy of playing 
an organ recital in the Holy Land. The organ and build- 
ings have been pictured and described in these pages. 
The organist is Mrs. Douglas H. Decherd, a graduate of 
Oberlin Conservatory, wife of a Presbyterian missionary 
in Syria. The acting general secretary is “Sami Suz, an 
accomplished organist himself.” The most recent re- 
citals, by Mrs. Decherd and R. Deane Shure of Wash- 
ington, D. C., were given on our October page 473, and 
the latter’s program has been the subject of many com- 
ments in these pages, because of its special value in the 
church service and Sunday musicale. 

Those interested in using these unique Biblical or- 
gan pieces, all published by J. Fischer & Bro., are re- 
ferred to a biography of Mr. Shure and review of the 
pieces in February 1933 T.A.O., a detailed article about 
the program-idea and the program itself in December 
1933 (the front cover of which shows Mr. Shure at his 
own organ in Washington) and to a critique of Mr. 
Shure’s recital in June 1934. These materials give a 
complete picture of the Shure Biblical recital. Of his 
experience abroad Mr. Shure says: 

“Mr. Suz arranged all the details and ieft nothing un- 
done to make the recital a great success. I got a great 
thrill on arriving in Jerusalem to see posters everywhere 
advertising the recital in Hebrew and Arabic. The hall 
was packed with people from every nation, including a 
minister from Orange, N. J. Those Arabs, Jews, Mos- 
lems, Egyptians, and Christians appeared to be so hungry 
for organ music that it was the thrill of a lifetime to 
play for them. Mr. Suz extends to American organists 
passing through Jerusalem an invitation to stop for a 








A Service to T. A. O. Readers 


Bach’s Organ Works 


by EAGLEFIELD HULL 


5 x 7, 193 pages, innumerable thematics, 
cloth-bound. The finest book in the English 
language confined to a study of the com- 
plete organ works of Bach. Each composi- 
tion is dealt with separately, and all are 
listed alphabetically by title, with thematics 
to positively identify. Invaluable comments 
on each work, its history where known, de- 
rivation of themes, suggested tempo, regis- 
tration, style, etc., etc. A highly interesting 
preface includes the stoplists of ten of the 
organs intimately associated with Bach, and 
comments on the chief editions of Bach. 
Altogether invaluable to the organist who 
plays Bach either in church or concert. 


Price $2.50 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467-RICHMOND STATION‘S. I, New York, N. Y. 


























day and give them a recital, not for any monetary re- 
ward but for the joy of sharing their art with a people 
hungry for it.” 
—ST. GERVAIS ORGAN— 
Dyer of Paris announces the publication of a book, le 
Grand Orgue de I’Eglise St. Gervais de Paris, which 
claims to be a very complete study of the historic organ 
of St. Gervais, “the only specimen conserved intact of 
ancient French organ building.” 
—LEMARE RECORDINGS— 
The late Edwin H. Lemare’s playing at its best is 
still to be heard through the medium of the rolls he 
made in great number in his prime. The Kimball- 
Welte library of rolls numbers over a hundred of his 
recordings, all made on the superb automatic device 
developed for the Welte-Mignon that records every 
nuance of an artist’s actual playing. 
—WIDOR SERIES— 
Stanley E. Saxton of Skidmore College is giving a series 
of recitals which will include the presentation of the en- 
tire organ works of Widor. 


Calendar 
For Program-Makers Who Take Thought of 


Appropriate Times and Seasons 


...-FEBRUARY.... 
Wm. Sterndale Bennet died, London, 1875. 
Adolph M. Foerster born, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1854. 
Dr. Ray Hastings born, Bainbridge, N. Y. 
George W. Marston died, Sandwich, Mass., 1901. 
Palestrina died, Rome, 1594. 
Feast of Purification. 
Mendelssohn Born, Hamburg, Germany, 1809. 
Fourth Sunday after Epiphany. 
Floyd J. St. Clair born, Johnstown, Pa. 
Rossetter G. Cole born, Clyde, Mich. 
J. Lawrence Erb born. 
James H. Rogers born, Fair Haven, Conn. 
Charles Fonteyn Manney born, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. Varley Roberts died, 1920. 
10. Franz C. Bornschein born, Baltimore, Md., 1879. 
12. Lincoln born, 1809. 
13. Wagner died, Venice, Italy, 1883. 
15. Praetorius born, Kreuzberg, Ger., 1571. 
15. Praetorius died, Wolfenbuttel, Ger., 1621. 
17. Septuagesima Sunday. 
18. Eric DeLamarter born, Lansing, Mich. 
18. Martin Luther died, 1546. 
18. First Sunday in Lent. 
19. Marcus H. Carroll born, Belfast, Ireland. 
20. Dr. David McK. Williams born, Wales. 
21. G. Waring Stebbins died, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1930. 
22. Washington’s birthday, 1732. 
22. Widor born, Lyons, France, 1845. 
23. Edward Elgar died, Worcester, Eng., 1934. 
23. Handel born, Halle, Germany, 1685. 
23. Walter Keller born, Chicago, III. 
23. George C. Martin died, Lambourne, Eng., 1916. 
24. Wm. Wolstenholme born, 1865. 
27. Louis Adolphe Coerne born, Newark, N. J. 
27. Wm. R. Spence born, Montreal, Can., 1859. 
29. Rossini born, Pesaro, Italy, 1792. 

Some of our readers have asked for explanations of 
the various church festivals. Epiphany is the festival 
celebrating the visit of the Magi to Bethlehem. Septu- 
agesima Sunday means merely the third Sunday before 
Lent, commonly intended to indicate 70 days prior to 
Easter, though actually it is but 63. 
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LUBECK: PETRIKIRCHE ORGAN 
This “splendid case of dark oak and polished tin must be seen to be appreciated” 
(See page 547) 
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Lubeck’s Lessons to Bach and Us 


Lubeck’s Influence on Bach’s Organ Music was Great and There Are Vital 


Lessons Even for Us in Planning and Playing 
By the Hon. EMERSON RICHARDS 


7 IERE ARE two organs in Jako- 
bikirche, Lubeck. The facade of 
the west-end organ is a mixture 
of styles. The main case is late 
Gothic while the Ruckpositiv is 
Renaissance, and the two _ side- 
towers are baroque. The main 
organ was built some time between 
1500 and 1600, the exact date can- 
not be stated accurately. The 
original Ruckpositiv was built in 
1572, and in 1670 a new Ruckpostiv 
and the Pedal towers were added 
by Jurgen Ehmcke. A pneumatic action has been 
substituted for the old trackers, and at the present 
time the Organ has three manuals and 51 stops. Only 
the Hauptwerk remains of the old organ. Its tone 
is full and dignified and reminiscent of modern ideas 
in its voicing. 

The smaller organ, placed in a shallow north tran- 
sept, is much more interesting. The case is late 
Gothic with a Renaissance Positiv. The main organ 
was built between 1490 and 1510 and the Ruckpositiv 
was added by Stellwagen in 163%. The tracery-and- 
carving is a fine example of Gothic artisanship. The 
dark woodwork contrasted with the gilded carving 
and pipe-decorations in gold, presenting a very rich 
appearance. The Diapasons were striking—among 
the best we heard in the classic organs. The three 
Principals, 16’, 8’, and 4’, made a noble ensemble. 
There were a solidity and drive about this chorus that 
made it difficult to credit as early sixteenth-century. 
There was much about it to remind one of the best 
of the Schulze work. The flutes were liquid and quite 
charming in their way. The other stops glowed with 
that silken sheen so characteristic of the quieter voices 
of these old organs. The Positiv had an odd innova- 
tion in that there were no stop-knobs controlling the 
action, but long iron handles sticking out of the side 
of the Ruckpositiv case permitted the organist to 
reach around behind him and control the stop-slides: 
The Brustwerk was a very compact affair. The six 
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stops are mounted on a chest not more than 5’ long 
and 1’ 3” deep. The pipes are mounted in a rather 
odd manner. The largest pipes occupy the center of 
the chest; the next tallest form two towers at the ends 
of the chest, with the treble pipes placed between. 
The Regal was much like a modern Oboe. The 
Krummhorn was a small-scale Clarinet. Despite its 
size, the Brustwerk was a rather telling affair, having 
much the quality of a big sharp reed. As usual, the 
Pedal was clear and powerful. 

Next to the Totendanz organ, one can find much 
of interest in this instrument. It is well worth close 


study. 
LUBECK: JAKOBIKIRCHE 
North-Transept Organ 
PEDAL BRUSTWERK 
16 Prinzipal 8 Schalmey 
Subbass Gedackt 
8 Spillpfeifenbass Regal 
Bordun 4 Quintaton 
16 Posaune 2 Waldflote 
HAUPTWERK - Cimbel 
16 Prinzipal RUCKPOSITIV 
8 Oktave 8 Quintaton 
Spillpfeife Trechterregal 
Rohrflote Gedackt 
| Oktave 4 Prinzipal 
2 Oktave Hohlflote 
= Mixtur 2 Oktave 
8 Trompete - Scharf 
8 Krummhorn 


The Dom organ has a very fine case that is the work 
of Jakob Budde of Lubeck. The organ was a Schnit- 
ger built about 1696. Unfortunately, nothing remains 
of this Schnitger masterpiece. In 1893 it was ruth- 
lessly destroyed to make way for a very mediocre 
three-mariual Walcker. 

The Petrikirche also has a splendid case of dark 
oak with polished tin front pipes. It is the work of 
Antonius Evers but an 1888 Walcker has replaced the 
old organ with very indifferent results. The beauty 
of the case can hardly be realized from a photograph. 
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The lavish detail of the carving and the delicacy of 
the individual features must be seen to be appreciated. 

Another fine facade is that of the organ in the 
Agidienkirche. The case was built by Michael Som- 
mer and Baltzer Winne early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The Ruckpostiv was added in 1714. The organ 
was built by Hans Scherer in 1624. Again, what was 
said to be a very fine organ has disappeared, and in 
its place is now a 1916 Kemper of 47 stops. The re- 
sult is too sad to enlarge upon. 

Altogether Lubeck is the most interesting organ 
town in Germany. If one were confined to a very 
rapid survey of German organs, both past and pres- 
ent, Lubeck affords a symposium of them all. It is 
a kind of a laboratory in which one may examine the 
best of the old work and the worst of the modern 
German style. 

The study of the classic organ is becoming more 
and more obligatory. Those of us who heard some 
of the modern music at the conventions this summer 
realize that not only is the classic organ a vital neces- 
sity if we are to correctly portray contrapuntal music, 
but that it will be even more essential in the transla- 
tion of the new. The modernists require precision, 
clarity, and distinctness of intonation for the interpre- 
tation of many parts of their compositions. For this 
work the classic organ can serve them much better 
than the so-called modern organ, although for other 
parts of their compositions, voices characteristic of the 
romantic organ are also required. 

The Lubeck organs in particular also point the way 
to other necessary reforms in organ practise in 
America. The first of these is the disposition of the 
organ itself. A crusade for the elimination of all kinds 
of organ chambers must be inaugurated at once. No 
one would think of treating any other means of musi- 
cal expression with the same contemptuous disregard 
of its environment as the average architect or church 
authority exhibits when dealing with the organ. It 
is assumed that the organ can be crowded into any 
otherwise unoccupied space irrespective of its locality 
or ability to give the pipes speaking room. The pipe- 
work of the classic organ requires an open position 
with plenty of breathing room. The west galleries 
adopted in Germany are the ideal to which we should 
work in America. We would not consider burying 
the choir in a vault or putting the orchestra in a 
cellar. Why then should we permit the organ to be 
installed in like unsuitable localities? 

The next reform is part of our first lesson. The 
craze for placing the organ behind grilles or other- 
wise effacing it from its rightful position in the church 
must also be resisted. The beautiful organ-cases in 
Lubeck should have their counterparts in America as 
a matter of regular routine. The facade of the organ 
should be the most impressive decoration in the church 
edifice. The organ is preeminently the property of the 
church. Music is the servant of the church. Surely 
we can demand of the church that it treat its servants 
fairly and give to the organ its rightful recognition as 
a pari of the church fabric. With the restoration of 
the organ to an open position we can do away with 
much of the excuse for imprisoning organ tone in a 
box. The flue choruses on both the Great and the 
Choir suffer tremendously from any kind of enclosure. 
If the full bloom of the Diapason choruses is to be 
heard they must stand in open positions unencumbered 
by any kind of enclosure. The Swell division with its 
fiery reeds and mixtures is properly the expressive 
division. To this may well be added the solo voices 


alloted to the fourth manual if the organ be a large 
one. Ina smaller instrument the solo voices may be- 
come an ancillary part of the Great or Choir or both. 
But the major Diapason chorus of the Great and the 
minor choruses of the Choir should remain un- 
hampered by enclosure. Let no one tell you that en- 
closure does not materially affect the quality of an 
organ pipe. The proof is all too readily forthcoming. 
The writer can demonstrate (on several organs de- 
signed by himself) just how differently pipes behave in 
a box as compared with those standing in an open 


position. The box will invariably cut off the more 


delicate harmonics, take away the sheen from the tone, 
darken the color, and make the fundamental more 
noticeable and the quality less agreeable. 

The next object of our attention must be the-com- 
plete Pedal Organ made up of pipes and not electric 
switches. The cost is very little more, and for reasons 


which I have discussed elsewhere in T.A.O., separate’ 


pipes must be provided for the mutations in the Pedal 
work, not extensions of already existing ranks. There 
can be an actual reduction in the number of 16 
registers in the Pedal, providing an adequate number 
of the less expensive 8’ and 4’ ranks are incorporated 
in the design. A more powerful Pedal will result, as 
well as one with sufficient agility to cope with rapid- 
passage work. There must, even in only a fair-sized 
organ, be at least one 2’ voice as well as a mixture of 
three or more ranks. 

We are already becoming chorus conscious and I 
need not, in reviewing these classic organs, enlarge 
upon the essential chorus structure of the manual 
divisions. But I would point out that these divisions 
are not based upon the 8’ tone. The Great divisions 
are balanced between the 16’ foundation and the mix- 
ture-work with the attendant resultants. The Choir 
Organs are essentially 4’ divisions with the 8’ registers 
acting as doubles. The Brustwerk is now swallowed 
up and incorporated in our modern Swells with their 
brilliant reed and mixture ensembles. It is a legiti- 
mate development of the older division, taking the 
same place in the tonal ensemble but adding a new 
chorus color as well as dynamic expression for the 
solo reeds and strings—voices that can Best stand 
enclosure. 

In the matter of the individual registers we can 
well afford to copy the beautiful metal Gedeckts to 
be found in the old German organs. The Gemshorns 
and Spitzfloetes are also worthy of our attention. 
Types of the classic Diapason may also form a part 
of our choruses, but generally speaking we are cap- 
able of producing better and more suitable Diapason 
tone, and even choruses, than those now to be found 
in the old organs. Our technic has developed to a 
point where, given suitable acoustical conditions, we 
may achieve results that out-distance the classic 
organ. So long as we follow its general design and 
read aright the lessons inherent in that design, we 
may not only emulate its results but we can actually 
improve upon the older instruments. 

I have said something about the necessity of an un- 
enclosed Choir division. The Ruckpostiv and the 
modern Choir have nothing in common. Our Choirs 
should be redesigned along Ruckpostiv lines and given 
a complete harmonic structure. Once this is accomp- 
lished there is no objection to the addition of celestes, 
orchestral reeds, and other romanticisms; but the 
present lack of system in which the Choir becomes a 
kind of receptacle for all those unrelated voices which 
have no other home, must be reformed. Delicately- 
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LUBECK: JAKOBIKIRCHE ORGAN 
This larger of two organs in Jakobikirche is located in the west end 
(See page 547) 
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voiced off-uwnison registers, so characteristic of the 
classic Ruckpositiv, must be incorporated in our Choir 
divisions—not merely split mixtures but carefully-de- 
signed harmonic voices of just the right texture and 
blend to afford the organist a whole rainbow of in- 
triguing tonal colors. 


(To be Continued) 
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—COVER PLATE— 
Our Cover Plate shows the case of the organ in 
Agidienkirche, Lubeck. It was built by Michael 
Sommer and Baltzer Winne early in the seventeenth 
century for the 1624 Hans Scherer organ that was 
destroyed to-make room for a Kemper organ of 47 
stops installed.in 1916, only the case being retained. 


Atmosphere in the Church Service 


A Plea for Abandonment of all Prejudice and the Adoption of every Means of 


Making the Services: Spiritually Effective 
By GEORGE I. TILTON 


F RECENT YEARS. the Protestant 
Church has come to realize that it must 
radically reform its service, that it is los- 
ing its appeal, especially among the young 
people, that the fear of being Catholic or 

Episcopalian is robbing its service of 
beauty and depriving it of the elements of true worship. 
The Protestant Church has become a negative body; the 
policy has been one of “don’t” rather than “do.” If 
the church is to go on and perform its high destiny, it 
must forget its anti-Romish ways and adopt whatever 
forms of service will appeal to its adherents, regardless 
of whether or not other Christian bodies usé them, so 
long as they conform to the doctrines and tenets of the 
Protestant Church. The future of the Protestant 
Church is in the hands of the young people, and they 
cannot be held unless elements of beauty are brought into 
church worship. 

Let us begin with the church building, consecrated and 
.set apart “from earthly use, for heaven’s employ.” It 
is the dwelling place of the Spirit of God. Nothing 
should take place in the church building but services of 
worship. It has been the custom to use the church for 
all kinds of meetings, in many instances meetings that 
are clearly a violation of the purposes for which the 
building was intended. 

We can never teach our young people reverence for 
the church so long as this condition remains uncorrected. 
Let us treat the church building with reverent regard, 
realizing that it is a house of prayer—the house of God, 
where we spiritually meet with Him. The policy of 
locking the church building through the week, having 
it open only on Sunday, is all wrong. The church should 
be open every day for meditation and prayer. 

If we follow this line of conduct, we shall have made 
a real start in making the Protestant Church a telling 
force in the spiritual lives of our people. 

Until recently the church service has been merely a 
meaningless procedure. The sermon has been the center 
of interest, all else having been put together with little 
thought as to logical sequence. We have magnified the 
pulpit over the altar. We have elevated man at the ex- 
pense of God. We have turned the church service into 
a lecture bureau, whereas it should be one of worship, 
a seeking of the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

We read in Revelation of the worship before the 
throne of heaven, and yet we have divested our denomi- 
national services of all beauty, because of our aversion 
to the Church of Rome. There must be a definite atmos- 
phere; when the worshipper crosses the portals of the 
church, the world should be left outside. All that goes 
on within the church should be such as to keep the mind 
of the congregation on things spiritual. This may be 











greatly aided by means of symbolism, ritualism, vest- 
ments, candles, and music itself. 

The ‘order of service should be one that is logical and’ 
built up to the climax of the service, which, in the Pro- 
testant church, is the central thought embodied in the 
sermon; yet it should be done in such a way that the 
sermon is not overemphasized. The music should be 
such as will create and enhance a devotional atmosphere. 
The prelude, with which the service should begin, should 
set the character of the service. All the music should 
be such as will lift the souls of the worshippers to things 
spiritual. In this way the souls of the people will be 
refreshed, and they will truly “feed upon the word of 
God.” 

In the matter of symbolism we have been illogical. In 
our secular life symbolism holds an important place. The 
flag is kept continually before us as a symbol of the 
nation, and it is rightly held in reverence as such; we 
remove our hats as it passes; it is flown from all govern- 
ment buildings and from all military and naval posts. 
We place statues of outstanding figures of the nation in 
public parks and squares. Pictures of great moments 
of history adorn the walls of our public halls and of 
our homes. Yet all religious symbols and pictures, both 
in the church and out of it, are only too often frowned 
upon as evidences of idolatry—which is a serious mis- 
take, for people may be taught through the eye as well 
as through the ear. Pictures make a lasting impression 
upon children; therefore our churches should abound in 
symbols of our faith. 

The cross is the symbol of the Christian faith. Our 
whole Christian religion is built around Christ. Our 
hymns abound with references to this supreme tragedy 
of the ages, His death on the cross; and yet in most 
denominational churches the cross is not tolerated. In 
many important churches the only symbol found is the 
American flag; yet the church is not a government hall 
but a Christian shrine. The cross should surmount every 
church and should be placed on every Christian altar as 
a constant reminder of Christ’s sacrifice for us and as a 
symbol of our faith. 

The communion table should be more than an article 
of furniture. It should be an altar—a place around which 
centers the devotion of the congregation. It should, 
therefore, occupy the central place in the church—not 
the pulpit from which the sermons are preached, nor 
the lectern from which the scripture lessons are read; 
they should be placed on either side of the altar, in 
proper order. 

Stained-glass windows, “storied windows,” windows 
that picture scenes in the life of Christ or of the saints 
of the Old and New Testament history are a help to 
deepen the atmosphere. Thus the appearance of the 
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church will be changed from that of a public forum into 
a real house of worship. 

Martin Luther in his “A German Mass” has this to 
say: 
“The act of worship has no intrinsic or objective 
efficacy, but only the attitude of the heart. The only 
use of the forms of worship is to induce the proper atti- 
tude of the soul to God.” 

If we are to have an appealing service—one that will 
“induce the proper attitude of the soul to God,” we must 
have a dignified ritual. It need not be elaborate; it may 
be very simple, but where a large number of people come 
together for a common purpose, there must be a definite 
scheme of things. 

Lodges have their beautiful rituals, and lodgemen 
glory in them and talk of the impressiveness of their 
ceremonies. There is a definite form to their meetings, 
which must necessarily be so. 


The army and the navy have a definite ritual; for ex- 
ample, when a flag is lowered at night at any army post, 
the garrison stands a formation called retreat. After 
the troops have been assembled on the parade grounds 
in their several units, they stand at what is called parade 
rest, while the bugler sounds retreat. They are then 
called to attention, and the command is given to present 
arms, which is a salute; and the band plays the national 
anthem as the flag is lowered. This practise is ritualism. 
Army and navy men salute their superior commissioned 
officers; civilians take off their hats to the flag. We 
stand while the national anthem is played. Men raise 
their hats to ladies. These are all ritualistic acts. If it 
is necessary to have a set order of things in lodge circles 
and in army life, and if these things are right as show- 
ing a proper mark of respect in civilian life, it is just 
as necessary in the church. 

I believe in a rule such as this: kneel for prayer, stand 
for praise, and sit for instruction. If that general prac- 
tise is observed, the service will be orderly, beautiful, 
and meaningful. Certainly kneeling is the correct atti- 
tude for prayer, although the old Presbyterian custom of 
standing is far better than the present prevalent and 
lazy habit of sitting through prayer. I do not see how 
people can pray very fervently when they are sitting in 
a comfortable position in a tufted pew. I think that is 
more conducive to sleep than to anything else. We 
kneel by our bedsides at night and in the morning—if we 
pray then. If it is right and proper to kneel at these 
times, so is it in church. 

The service may be beautified by the use of choral re- 
sponses after prayers and the benediction. A choral 
sentence when the alms are brought forward is helpful 
in this direction, the people standing, of course. Choral 
responses after the Commandments are impressive; a 
canticle after the scripture is now being used consider- 
ably by denominational churches. The canticles are great 
hymns and exhortations to prayer and praise, and should 
be used more extensively. A processional and reces- 
sional provide an orderly means of entrance and exit 
for the choir. Let us put away our prejudices and be 
more reasonable in these matters, so that our service 
may be more appealing—so that we may truly “worship 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 

Vestments are used for the sake of uniformity, dig- 
nity, and beauty. We uniform our army and navy, our 
police force, our boy scouts, the patrols and degree teams 
of our lodges. The reasons are obvious. We robe the 
justices of our courts, as befitting the dignity of their 
station, to create an atmosphere of solemnity and im- 
pressiveness in the procedure of the courts. 
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The vesting of choirs does away with contrast in dress, 
so disturbing to the worshipper, and prevents competition 
in dress on the part of the members of the choir. The 
temptation to out-do his or her fellow choristers is strong 
in the choir as elsewhere. The wearing of vestments 
will creat in the minds of the choir a mood conducive 
to worship and decorous behavior, and will make the 
same impression on the congregation. There is every 
argument in favor of the use of vestments in the service 
and none that are valid against them. 

Various kinds of vestments are worn. Some choirs 
use merely the black college gown, but the vestments 
most generally worn consist of the black cassock and the 
white cotta, although again tastes differ—some pre- 
ferring purple cassocks, others red. Where there are 
children’s choirs, the additional Buster-Brown collar and 
the black Windsor tie are attractive. 

Many churches are realizing the value of children’s 
and young people’s choirs. Young people love to sing, 
and the formation of a choir will satisfy this desire and 
tie them to the church as nothing else can. The choir 
will provide them with a means of regular spiritual exer- 
cise. They will be in church every Sunday and will ab- 
sorb spiritual lessons and form life habits of devotion 
and worship that cannot be acquired so effectively in 
any other way. This means everything to the church. 
If the Protestant Church had seen this years ago, it 
would not be struggling so hard now to keep the attend- 
ance to a respectable level. Churches which hold out 
against this are simply strangling themselves. Their 
young people must be held if the church is to go on. 
In this manner we may definitely tie up the church school 
with the church. A rule may be made that no child or 
young person may sing in the choir who does not faith- 
fully attend the sessions or the church school. 

In conjunction with the pastor and the Sunday-school 
superintendent, we have been enabled to carry out these 
ideas at the Third Presbyterian Church of Trenton, New 
Jersey. We have a junior choir of forty children and 
a senior choir of twenty-five young people, in addition 
to the quartet,—all vested. The members of the junior 
and senior choirs must belong to the church school and 
must be faithful in their attendance thereto. We have 
organized a choir auxiliary composed of the mothers 
of the junior and senior choirs. These ladies take care 
of the vestments, see that the children are properly vest- 
ed for the services, and look after the general welfare 
of the choirs. Gold crosses are given to children who 
make a definite record in their choir work and who are 
faithful in their attendance over a specified period of 
time. These crosses are worn in the service. The first 
set was provided through the generosity of the church 
school superintendent, who has constantly supported the 
choirs. Thus our young people’s work is on a firmly 
established basis. 

A matter of which the denominational church has been 
utterly negligent is the observance of the outstanding 
holy days of the church—the red-letter days of the 
Christian year. 

In our secular life we observe the birthdays of great 
personages of our country and holidays of national im- 
portance—Memorial Day, Independence Day, and Arm- 
istice Day. The reason is that our patriotism is thereby 
deepened and the lessons exemplified by the lives of these 
men are more deeply inculcated into our own lives. 

The same argument holds true of the Christian year. 
With the exception of Christmas and Easter, the denomi- 
national wings of the Christian church utterly ignore 
days of the most marked significance in our Christian 
lives. 
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The ecclesiastical year begins with the season of Ad- 
vent, the four weeks preceding Christmas, observed as a 
time of special preparation for the second coming of 
Christ, when he shall come in glorious majesty, “to judge 
both the quick and the dead.” Christmas Day is, of 
course, an observance of His nativity. The Epiphany is 
observed on the sixth of January, commemorating the 
visit of the wise men to the cradleside of the infant 
Christ—erroneously tied up with Christmas by so many 
Christian bodies, whereas the wise men did not arrive in 
Bethlehem until a long time after Christ’s birth. How- 
ever, January sixth is the day set for the observance of 
this occasion. 

Lent should be a season of self-denial, commemorat- 
ing Christ’s period of fasting in the wilderness in prep- 
aration for His ministry. It should be observed as a 
time of increased spiritual activity, which, recurring year 
after year, is bound to enrich and strengthen our inner 
selves. Palm Sunday recalls to our minds the only day 
of triumph Christ had, when he rode into Jerusalem, 
acclaimed by the multitudes. Holy Week, beginning with 
that day, reminds us of His passion and of His death at 
Calvary on Good Friday, which should be a day of 
spiritual mourning. 

Easter Day marks His resurrection from the dead. 
Forty days after Easter He ascended into heaven. And 
yet, Ascension Day, one of the most important in the 
church calendar, goes unnoticed. Ten days after His 
ascension, on the day of Pentecost, the Holy Spirit de- 
scended upon the heads of the apostles “in tongues of 
flame.” This is Whitsunday, the birthday of the Chris- 
tian church. The following Sunday, Trinity Sunday, 
honors the Blessed Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. I would add one more day—All Saints’ Day— 
the Memorial Day of the church. This is a day of hal- 
lowed and sacred memory, when our dead are held in 
loving remembrance. 

These are the outstanding days of the Christian year. 
Their observance cannot be too strongly urged, for there 
will thus be builded a more devout and intelligent church- 
manship. 

In order to impress these lessons upon the minds of 
the young people of the church, there should be courses 
of instruction outlined and instituted, dealing with the 
subject matter treated in this discussion, especially em- 
phasizing the important doctrines of the church and in- 
troducing a course in general church history. Most Pro- 
testant people know very little about the teachings of 
their church and still less about its history. If we are 
to develop an intelligent body of churchmen, this instruc- 
tion is imperative. 

It has been my observation that of those received 
into church membership, especially children, there is little 
or no knowledge of the meaning of the step they are tak- 
ing. There is practically no instruction given them be- 
forehand, the signification of their desire to join the 
church usually being the only requirement necessary. 
Their responsibility as churchmen does not occur to 
these children in its full meaning until years later. No 
child should be adraitted into church membership who 
has not gone through a well-planned course of instruc- 
tion making clear to him the significance of his decision. 

There are many fine hymns in all standard hymnals, 
doctrinal hymns, which will be found of considerable aid 
in impressing these lessons on the minds of the young. 
Let me suggest some for use in connection with the ideas 
which I have set forth. 

The dwelling-place of the Holy Spirit 
Glorious things of Thee are spoken 
I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord 
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Christ is made the sure Foundation 
Ritualism: 
Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty 
I heard the sound of voices 
Sing Alleluia forth in duteous praise 
Symbolism (The Cross): 
In the Cross of Christ I glory 
When I survey the wondrous Cross 
Beneath the Cross of Jesus 
Atmosphere and Worship: 
Round the Lord in glory seated 
Praise the Lord: ye heavens adore Him 
O worship the King 
The Church Year: Advent: 
Lo He comes with clouds descending 
Rejoice, rejoice, believers 
Come Thou long-expected Jesus 
Christmas: 
O come all ye faithful 
O little town of Bethleham 
Angels from the realms of glory 
Epiphany: 
As with gladness men of old 
Brightest and best 
Saw you never in the twilight 
Lent: 
Forty days and forty nights 
A while in spirit, Lord, with Thee 
With broken heart and contrite sigh 
Palm Sunday: 
Ride on! ride on! in majesty! 
All glory, laud, and honor 
When His salvation bringing 
Good Friday: 
Go to dark Gethsemane 
Now my soul thy voice upraising 
The story of the Cross 
Easter Day: 
The day of Resurrection 
Jesus Christ is risen today 
At the Lamb’s high feast we sing 
Ascension Day: 
Hail the day that sees Him rise 
Look ye saints 
Our Lord is risen from the dead 
Whitsunday: 
Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire 
Our blest Redeemer ere He breathed 
Come to our poor nature’s night 
Trinity Sunday: 
Ancient of days, who sittest throned 
Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts 
Come, Thou Almighty King 
All Saint’s Day: 
For all the saints 
The saints of God! 
Who are these in bright array 
These are but a few of the many beautiful hymns that 
may be used in our carefully planned services; I merely 
specify them as examples. 


In concluding this discussion, let me urge again that 
we cast away all prejudice, and in a reasonable way ap- 
proach our task—that of recasting the denominational 
service. If we pursue this couxse, our labor will bear 
glorious fruit, in that churchmen will be uplifted and in- 
spired, and the Protestant Church will attain to even 
greater heights of influence and ministration. The wor- 
ship of the Church Militant will in truth be joined with 
that of the Church Triumphant. 














Wedding Formalities 


Routine Details that Make Church Weddings 
Eloquently Beautiful 
By LeROY V. BRANT 


=O DOUBT many organists are supple- 
menting their incomes by wedding fees, 
#] which are doubly welcome today. The 
art of inducing people who have no 
church connections to go to any given 
church for weddings lies largely in 
making the weddings at that church more beautiful 
than they are in some other church, lies in giving 
them a certain air of distinction. If this be accom- 
plished people will seek out such a church for their 
marriage ceremonies. 

In Trinity Church, San Jose, Calif., more weddings 
are held for non-church people than in any other 
church in the community of some 100,000 persons. 
Inasmuch as the fact that so many people go there 
proves that the procedure employed is approximately 
the correct one, I describe in detail. 

The rector of the church, the organist, and the sex- 
ton, all have a definite division of duties, and none 
ever attempts to do the work of the other. Fees 
should be paid by wedding parties to each of these 
three individuals, and the fact that each of the three 
refers any point, regarding the procedure under the 
jurisdiction of either of the other two, to the proper 
person impresses on the mind of the inquirer that 
there are three persons involved. This is an important 
point; such a practise makes for greater cooperation 
of each member of the church triangle. 

When the bride-to-be visits the rector he asks what 
form of wedding is desired. If music is asked for he 
immediately refers the parties to the organist. A 
minimum schedule of fees has been set down by the 
organist on a printed card which tells general regula- 
tions regarding weddings, both as to fees and other 
matters; so much is a minimum without a rehearsal, 
and so much if a rehearsal is desired. In any case, 
after seeing the schedule, the bride is asked to make 
further arrangements for music with the organist per- 
sonally. 

When such a conference is held the bride usually is 
hazy in her mind as to just what should be and should 
not be done. The organist therefore commonly makes 
suggestions to her, somewhat as follows: 

“You may safely leave the management of the music 
and all the rest of the wedding to us; we have pre- 
sided at hundreds of such ceremonials and it is our 
desire to make the occasion just as beautiful for you 
as it can be made. If you have any preferences as to 
what should be played I should be glad to accommo- 
date you as far as the rules of the church permit; if 
you have no particular things you wish to ask, I sug- 
gest you have the conventional music, for that is what 
people expect and if you have it nobody will be 
wondering why you did things in an unusual way.” 

At that, the bride usually states that she wishes the 
time-honored Lohengrin March for the procession and 
Mendelssohn for the recession. Which is all as it 
should be! And the organist (just to make sure of 
everything) usually asks if the matter of the fee has 
been explained by the rector, to which the answer is, 
of course, “Yes.” But the question is valuable, for it 
usually opens the matter of the time at which the fee 
is to be paid, and to whom, and by whom, and all the 
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other important particulars. 
The organist and the minister need not be at the 
rehearsal at the same time; it is in fact better that 


they should not be. Neither wishes to wait for the 
other, and to attempt to work together only involves 
unnecessary confusion. Let the minister finish with 
the bridal party before the organist comes, or vice 
versa. A rehearsal with a soloist can be in progress 
during the minister’s part. In any case, when the 
organist takes charge he should begin by lining up 
the party as they will form for the wedding, and then 
explain the step. 

The organist whose work I am describing plays the 
Lohengrin number at m.m.-108 and has the marchers 
make but one step to every two beats. He has them 
say audibly “Left-and right-and,” the ball of the 
moving foot gliding along the floor on the “and,” the 
weight coming down on the “right” or “left.” The 
church where he plays, being Episcopal, has the pews 
somewhat more widely separated than do evangelical 
churches, wherefore he instructs the attendants to 
keep the distance of two pews between them. Where 
pews are nearer together it might be well to keep 
three between. This matter is one of taste, and is 
flexible, but the matter of the marching speed and 
tempo has been demonstrated through thirteen years 
to be correct. And very important is also this: the 
steps must be short. The marcher should not advance 
the heel of his moving foot farther than the toe of the 
stationary one. 

Commonly the organist organizes his party in the 
vestibule, and then has them march while he says 
aloud with them “Left-and-right-and.” He _ takes 
them down the aisle so. He explains to the groom 
and best man, who approach the chancel from another 
entrance, that they are under no circumstances to at- 
tempt to keep time with the music, as does the bridal 
party, but they are simply to walk to the chancel, 
keeping step with each other, arriving about half a 
minute before the first bridal attendant. In the re- 
cession the Mendelssohn march is played at 144. The 
participants are instructed that they shall make no 
attempt to keep time with this music; as 4 matter of 
fact they usually swing into the rhythm. ? That can- 
not be depended on at all, however, for the emotional 
reaction to the ceremony cannot be forecast. I have 
seen the bride and groom run down the aisle! 

The arrangement at the altar is of importance. 
Naturally, if the rector or the bride have fixed ideas 
regarding that arrangement the organist can only 
maintain a deep silence. However, if he is permitted 
to make suggestions he may well order the party in 
this fashion: First are to march the ushers, then the 
bridesmaids, then the maid or matron of honor, and 
last of all the bride on the right arm of her father. If 
there be a ring-bearer and a flower-girl (which heaven 
forbid, for it is impossible to get small children to 
march at the tempos indicated) the ring-bearer may 
precede the maid of honor, and the flower-girl the 
bridesmaid, scattering her rose-petals from a basket 
hung on her left arm. The ushers should march two 
abreast, as should the bridesmaids; the matron of 
honor should march alone and in the centre of the 
aisle. 

Arrived at the chancel, the groom and best man 
should be waiting, the groom standing nearer the 
altar or pulpit, the line of their stance forming a 45- 
degree angle with the line of the aisle, and they should 
be facing the aisle. As the bride arrives she drops 
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her father’s arm when about three feet from the 
chancel, (he remains standing there until he clasps 
the hands of the bride and groom at the question, 
“Who giveth this woman to be married?”) and pro- 
ceeds completely to the chancel, the groom turns and 
stands at her side on her right, the best man stations 
himself to the right of the groom, the maid or matron 
of honor places herself at the left of the bride, all 
ushers station themselves back of the best man at the 
same 45-degree angle (but this time facing the 
minister) the bridesmaids similarly are to be arranged 
behind the maid of honor, and the ceremony is ready 
to proceed. It should be here noted that there should 
be one more woman than man in the bridal procession 
(not counting the father) for when the party recesses 
the father remains in the front pew where he stations 
himself after he gives the bride away, and there should 
therefore be someone to go out on the arm of the 
extra usher. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony the bride 
marches out on the right arm of the groom, and every 
lady among the attendants will be found to be in con- 
venient position to take the right arm of one of the 
men attendants. If there be a flower-girl and a ring- 
bearer they will march together just behind the maid 
of honor and best man, having been stationed next in 
line to those attendants. 

There is no suggestion made in the preceding para- 
graphs which is not the fruit of long study and obser- 
vation. It must always be remembered that, for the 
most part, people about to be married want to be 
told how the ceremony should be conducted. Their 
ideas concerning such a thing are altogether hazy. 
The experience is a new one. The organist who thinks 
he will please by consulting the parties concerned 
about every small detail makes a grave mistake. He 
should in a pleasant, perhaps even a humorous, 
manner tell them what to do, not ask them what he 
should do. 

The organist whose work I have described plays 
for very many weddings. This is not due entirely to 
his procedure and his music, but it is partly due to 
them. He and his rector together decided long ago 
that if beautiful weddings were given there would be 
a definite gain to both, and both studied to make the 
weddings lovely. They have a beautiful little church, 
of course, which is also a help. But people who at- 
tend these weddings go away with remarks such as: 

“Wasn't everything beautiful!” 

“Wasn't the service impressive!” 

“Didn’t you think the music was lovely?” 

This organist has played for many weddings of 
sisters of former brides, cousins and former grooms, 
and relatives of former relatives. It is all mixed up, 
but they come back for more weddings. Isn’t this a 
field profitable for both the organist and the church to 


develop? 
aS 
~THEY BUY IT, YOU PAY IT— 
According to admission from Washington the adminis- 
tration in October sent $114,654,000. as “first payment” 
to farmers who “cooperated” with the government by not 
raising more hogs or corn than they could sell. Fine. 


Let’s petition them to pay just one million to organ 
builders for not building organs they can’t sell, another 
million to publishers for not publishing more organ son- 
atas than they can sell, and a third million to organists 
for not playing more recitals than they can get audiences 
to listen to. 
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Gregorian Music 


An Introduction to a Better Understanding of 

Gregorian Music and its Modes 

By FREDERICK W. GOODRICH 

IV. GREGORIAN NOTATION 
E NOW COME to what at first glance 
may appear to be a difficult phase of 
our subject, namely, the translation of 
Gregorian melodies from the ancient 
four-line staff, with its black notes of 
varied shapes, into the familiar notation 


wee 
c Ag y 
Re AN 
of the present. 
Let us turn to any convenient example of Gregorian 


notation. For instance, the “Offertory” of the “Mass 
for the Dead” in the Roman Missal. We note the 
figure 2 at the beginning, which signifies merely that 
the music is written in Mode 2. It was pointed out. 
in the introductory article that the clef-sign simply 
represents the most suitable pitch for the greatest 
number of singers concerned. In this selection we 
will decide upon A as a good workable pitch-note. 
The modern staff has five lines but Gregorian is 
written on a four-line staff. 

Now to present this melody according to the prin- 
ciples enunciated in the earlier chapters, we merely 
remember what has been said about the second mode, 
write our key-signature upon the staff accordingly, 
and then follow the original Gregorian example as its 
notes move upon the staff. But on examining this 
particular melody in its modern dress, it will be noted 
that while the key is apparently that of A, the ending 
is on F-sharp. This does not imply the key of F- 
sharp-minor as it would in modern music, but gives 
us instead the scale of the second mode, the Hypo- 
Dorian. 

The hundreds of Gregorian melodies still in exist- 
ence can all be treated in this manner; first, setting 
the pitch of the clef, then finding the final, and build- 
ing up a scale from the final to its octave. If it does 
not quite work out, it will be found that the flat fre- 
quently inserted to get rid of the tritone will bring 
about the desired result. 

The harmonization of these beautiful old melodies 
can be easily understood if certain practical and com- 
mon-sense rules are followed. It must not be for- 
gotten that the Gregorian system is primarily melo- 
dic and was used without harmonic accompaniment 
for hundreds of years. These melodies have remained 
virtually unchanged for this long period of time. 
Hence such harmony as may be supplied should be 
of the simplest character. 

This strict form of harmonization manifestly rep- 
resents the unprogressive side of the art. For the 
regulation of this harmonization there can be nothing 
better than the old laws which stood the test of nearly 
five hundred years. Based upon these laws may be 
included every polyphonic composition of excellence 
written during the period ranging from the eleventh 
century onwards. This long catalogue will be found 
to contain the best specimens of organum, diaphony, 
descant, canon, fugue, motet, madrigal, and match- 
less unaccompanied vocal music of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. As we come nearer to our own 
times we find that the list of compositions governed 
by these rules will include the service and anthem 
music of the English cathedral writers and the many 
polyphonic compositions of Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, and their successors down to the present day. 
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These rules as applied to Gregorian harmonization 
may be summed up under a very few headings: 

1. The use of only the simplest chords—nothing 
but major and minor triads and their first inversions. 

2. The barring of discords, except as passing-notes 
and suspensions. 

3. The use (as a general rule) of only one chord 
to a group of notes. In the comments on rhythm it 
was stated that these note-groups always resolve into 
twos and threes. 

4. The avoidance rather than the use of either 
modulation or chromatic notes. 

These rules may seem rather strict and unyielding, 
but it is only by following them rigidly that the spirit 
of the melodies can be preserved. Referring back to 
our remarks on scales, it will be noted that the tritone 
occurs in various examples and is usually corrected 
by flattening the note that causes the unpleasant in- 
terval, yet we find in many harmonizations of 
Gregorian melodies, that while the offending note is 
corrected in the melody, it is still used in the har- 
monies, thus giving the whole example a very indefi- 
nite and unsatisfactory effect. Another bad practise 
in harmonization is the insertion of notes not belong- 
ing to the particular scale in which the melody is 
composed. When this is done, it serves to throw the 
halftones into wrong places, thus destroying the cor- 
rect modal construction of the scale. 

—N OT E— 

We are deeply grateful to Mr. Goodrich for his 
articles introducing the beginner to the main elements 
of plainsong. It is comparatively easy to gain a good 
working-knowledge of the subject, and very easy to 
acquire the ability to read the ancient notation; the 
difficulty is in exercising enough self-control to stop 
at the right place, and our taste happens to agree 
with that school of thought which demands that plain- 
song be sung completely unaccompanied as it was in- 
tended to be. We have heard it both ways, and only 
recently by a choir of professional singers; even the 
most adroit accompaniment possible is but a blemish 
on the peculiar spirit that is Gregorian. 

The old notation simply uses square and diamond- 


_ shaped notes, and a few others, on a staff of four in- 


stead of five lines; and the pitch is not at all deter- 
mined by this notation but is always established by 
the singer. It is fundamentally important that this 
pitch be low enough to permit easy singing; forced 
singing in Gregorian is intolerable. 

We hope to be able to continue Mr. Goodrich’s 
articles and present a complete working-knowledge of 
the subject, in spite of the difficulties. In the mean 
time we ask our readers to forget that Gregorian is 
difficult and consider it the easiest music in the world, 
if only the interpreter will forget himself and think of 
his musical message. That’s why Gregorian music 
has lived so long. 


Religious Services 


The New Type of Church Service Founded on 
Biblical and Other Inspired Text 


“THE PERFECT PRAYER” 
Karg-Elert, Now has salvation come 
o-p. Clokey-j, Symphonic Piece: 2 mvts. 
“Hear Thou in heaven,” Mendelssohn 
Cong. Response: “My faith looks up” (one stanza) 
Scripture, Hymn 
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The Lord’s Prayer: 
Its Divine Unity: Apletschieff-h (full choir) 

Its Tender Intimacy: Forsyth-g (solo voice only) 
Its Heavenly Music: Gretchaninoff-g (full choir) 
Its Moving Drama: Krebs-g (solo voice only) 
Off.: Bach, Our Father which art 

Its Beautiful Simplicity: Andrus-g (choir) 

Its Light and Shadow: Tchaikowsky-g (choir) 
Prayer, Hymn, Benediction, Choral Amen 


Service by Donald D. Kettring, M.S.M., and Raymond 
C. Walker, in Market Square Presbyterian, Harrisburg, 
Pa. In addition to the 6-page printed calendar the con- 
gregation had a page of mimeographed program-notes 
clarifying the intention in each of the six settings of the 
Lord’s Prayer. Mr. Kettring’s use of the congregation’s 
singing of one stanza of a familiar hymn as the congre- 
gation’s response to the choir antiphon is worth adopting 
in other services. It will be noted that this service con- 
sists of a rather elaborate prelude of five items, then the 
main feature—the six settings of the Prayer—followed 
by a brief postlude of four items. 


Services of this type are of utmost value, both to the 
church and to humanity. Mr. Kettring’s program-notes 
are herewith reproduced in part; by his cooperation we 
have indicated the publisher of each number: 


Apletschieff : “The soloist sings the Prayer to a simple 
chant while the choir furnjshes a choral background writ- 
ten in Russian style. The melody which the soloist chants 
differs from that which the choir sings, and the soloist 
and choir do not sing the same phrases of the Prayer 
simultaneously ; but these characteristics seem to accentu- 
ate the unity and singleness which the composition in its 
entirety finally achieves.” 


Forsyth: “This solo is a purely melodic interpretation 
of the Prayer, with an accompaniment (piano and or- 
gan) suggestive of bells. There is an atmosphere of re- 
assurance—as if the worshipper were serene in the confi- 
dence of answered prayer.” 


Gretchaninoff : “As in the Apletschieff setting, the solo- 
ist chants the Prayer, which chant for the most part re- 
mains on one reciting tone. The choir hums an accom- 
paniment in flexible rhythm and with rich and telling 
harmonic effects.” 


Krebs: “Mr. Wilson will sing this solo setting by the 
German composer in the dialect. The solidity and ponder- 
ous movement impresses one with the power and majesty 
of the Lord ‘High and Lifted Up,’ behind the simple 
utterances of this Prayer.” 


Andrus: “This is probably the Lord’s Prayer reduced 
to its simplest choral idiom. It is good, sensible, and sen- 
sitive writing, with proper contrasts of dynamic inter- 
pretation, making the composition a very satisfying 
prayer experience.” 


Tchaikowsky: “This interpretation has three contrast- 
ing styles of composition. The first part—‘Our Father 
. as it is in Heaven’—is written in the old motet- 
style of exquisite voice-leading, the melody changing 
quickly and often from one voice to another. The second 
section—‘Give us . . our daily bread’—occurs as a 
four-part fugue (each voice entering separately, but with 
the same melody). The third section is the simplest of 
all and.it written in harmonic style closely adhering to 
the flow of the text. The grandeur of the entire setting 
lies probably in the transition from the rather compli- 
cated musical styles of the opening sections to the sim- 
plicity and quiet repose of the closing passages.” 
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Editorial Reflections 


The Spelling-Bee 


Ma ELLING seems to have 


interested 
more of our readers than we anticipated ; 
the replies demand a corrected list at 
once. First we must ask, What is cor- 
rect? In some instances it is easy to 
answer, but in others it is impossible; 
the doctors disagree. And in such cases, it is only fair 
and right to give the decision to whichever side can 
offer the best reasons for its way. 

Take Schnitger for example. The Hon. Emerson 
Richards was quite accurate in taking notes on his 
various German holidays and we followed his spelling 
carefully, adopting Schnittger as our way. Then in 
one way or another Dr. Christhard Mahrenholz’s 
name came in for editorial decision and after wide 
searching we found part of it in a German book in the 
Audsley Memorial Library. Several weeks later there 
came some current publications from Germany and in 
one of them we found the full name as here given, and 
we concluded that that must be correct. Immediately 
then Schnitger’s name drew suspicions. Again a long 
search of books had to be made, with the net result 
that we found one authority spelling it Schnitger and 
another Schnitker. We do not know which is cor- 
rect; the doctors who do the differing are men of 
fame—in fact Dr. Audsley is one, and he spelled it 
Schnitker. However, we found that most sources 
spelled it with the t, and since Senator Richards got 
it that way in his extensive German travels (only he 
had it double-t) we concluded to adopt Schnitger. 

I have been completing some of our office records, 
a task forced on us by questions from a reader which 
we couldn’t answer, and in referring back to the early 
issues of T. A. O. I noticed the slipshod inefficient way 
in which stoplists had been published. Everybody 
was doing it that way, from the organist who wrote it 
on his typewriter for the dedication program, down 
the line to the builders and publishers who issued 
catalogues or books. We followed along in the same 
careless fashion till we got into it deeply enough to 
develop a conscience about the whole thing. Now our 
stoplists are not merely accurate according to the in- 
formation furnished us, but they are complete with all 
the physical data necessary before an organ can be 
intelligently thought about. 

One large instrument in particular bothers me. The 
Pedal Organ of some twenty or more stops, as I re- 
member it now, was given in our pages then as a 
straight Pedal Organ, 32 pipes to each stop; since we 
do not invent stoplist data but merely use what is 
given us, this organ must have been given us that way, 








and I’ve more than a sneaking opinion that it is a 
complete dose of unintentionally false representation. 
But at least our conscience is clear now, for no such 
slipshod methods are tolerated; when the data cannot 
be secured, or when we are suspicious of it and cannot 
verify our suspicions, the thing is rejected or printed 
merely as a list of stop-names with out usual table of 
contents omitted. 

If details make an artist, and we all admit they do, 
then it is important to pay attention to details. We 
are gratified that so many ventured to show their in- 
terest in the spelling-bee, as the right reverend Percy 
Chase Miller calls it. Some of the words in our list 
are debatable, some are not. We give our list as we 
think it should be used, together with our reasons: 
Bells of St. Anne (Anne can be English or French, 

St. can be only English, Ste. only French; ‘of’ is 

English, ‘de’ is French; therefore it should be Bells 

of St. Anne, or Carillon de Ste. Anne) 

Brustwerk (following the best German authorities) 

Daquin (following Baker; not d’Aquin) 

Doppelfloete or Doppelflote (Germans do not use two 
words, nor do they hyphenate; they make it one 
word always; we can use it either ‘oe’ which saves 
a great deal of time or ‘6’ which is cumbersome to 
write by pen, typewriter, and linotype) 

Exsultemus (Mr. Kinder and J. Fischer & Bro. ought 
to know how to spell it; we follow them) 

Fernorgel (German, one solid word; it would be just 
as correct to write ‘Or Gan’ as to write Fern Orgel) 

Flute Ouverte (Ouverte is French, Flute is French; 
Flauto is Italian, so Flauto Ouverte is incorrect) 

Flauto .d’Amore (d’Amore is Italian, therefore the 
Flute part of it must be Italian also) 

Hofmann, Josef (the gentleman himself says so) 

Honegger (ditto) 

Hauptmanual and Hofmanuai (both are correct and 
the same thing; the first is German, the second is 
Dutch) 

Gesu Bambino (Bambino is Italian, so it must be Gesu 
and not the Latin Jesu, though in the vocal score 
the word ‘Infant’ is discarded and ‘Redeemer’ used 
instead, making the vocal-score title read “Jesu 
Redemptor’’) e 

Lieblichgedeckt (one solid word; Gedeckt is suffi- 
ciently Anglicized however to permit its use as an 
English word if we want to, but if we do, we must 
see that the rest of it is English too; we could call 
it Sweet-Little Gedeckt or Soft-Voiced Gedeckt, but 
to write it Lieblich Gedeckt would be as bad as 
writing it Lieb Lich Ged Eckt) 

Lindbergh 

Mahrenholz (incidentally, Dr. Christhard Mahrenholz 
is a man in his early 40’s officially in charge, bv gov- 
ernment appointment, of all the old organs in 
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Germany; a visitor can’t get even a peep at their 
internal workings without a document from Dr. 
Mahrenholz; had such a man been appointed fifty 
years earlier more of the German masterpieces 
would still be preserved) 

Miessner (ask him if you don’t believe it) 

Ober-Ammergau (T. A. O. follows Funk & Wagnalls, 
and since F. & W. has it Ober-Ammergau, that has 
been our way; Webster gives it Oberammergau and 
so do several printed documents direct from Ger- 
many, so that any reader who gives it Oberammer- 
gau in his list has every right to do so and has been 
credited with having it correct; in fact from now on 
we shall use the shorter form, Oberammergau) 

Rohrfloete (this givés us opportunity to point out why 
T. A. O. will not permit the use of foreign accents 
in its text columns; if the reader will use his type- 
writer and write the word both ways—Rohrfloete 
and Rohrfléte—he will at once see how difficult it 
is to write the latter; since nothing whatever is 
gained by trying to do it in the complicated way, 
T. A. O. does it the quick and simple way) 

Ruckpositiv 

Saxophone 

Schnitger (already explained) 

Schulze (most of us are determined to put a ‘t’ in the 
gentleman’s name; we'll get over the urge ulti- 
mately) 

Schwellwerk (this came in wrongly from many 
readers whose word we were inclined to take, so we 
checked it all over again, consulting as our authori- 
ties the Steinmeyer and Walcker firms of organ- 
builders in Germany; if anybody is troubled to have 
an ‘e’ on the end of it we would quote Mr. Miller 
who says the ‘e’ makes it plural) 

Theremin 

Voix Celeste (Vox is Latin, Voix is French; Celeste 
is Drench) 

Waldhorn (German) 

Mistakes in books and magazines do not always 
come from the ignorance of authors and editors; gen- 
érally they are but accidents in the printing-plant, 
like the wreng note an organist hits now and then. 
Take the simple word ‘if’; there are something like 
two hundred characters possible to drop down into 
the line when the compositor is operating the lino- 
type; the ‘i’ can be wrong in about two hundred ways 
and the ‘f’ in another two hundred. 

The indefatigable optimist, Mr. Percy Chase Miller 
who amassed his first million a decade ago and at 
once retired, asks if all these mistakes and many more 
are to be found in recent issues‘of T. A. O. “Perhaps 
you will offer another prize for picking mistakes in a 
presumably correct list? This would be worth com- 
peting for,’ says he. 

Our program columns are probably full of errors, 
we don’t know. Among composers: Johnson and 
Johnston, Martini and Tartini, Boeck and Hoeck, Bird 
and Byrd, Schmid and Schmitt, Renard and Renaud, 
Gade and Gale, Farrar, Ferrari, and Ferrata, Demarest 
and Demorest; when it comes to titles, the sky’s the 
limit. Words that are in no modern dictionary are 
freely used. Words are just as freely invented. So 
we blandly follow copy and let it go at that, with 
such few corrections as happen to be already lodged 
in a typist’s memory. 

With stoplists it’s a different matter. These we 
treat with utmost care in an attempt to get them not 
merely accurate but complete in detail as well; and 
since there is no dictionary or other authority even 
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remotely approaching the care and research that mark 
the Audsley Dictionary of Organ Stops, that notable 
work is followed as T. A. O.’s authority. 

Some few years ago a reader informed us that in 
one issue there were seven errors in our stoplists. We 
checked back and found three. Even that was enough. 
Since then our stoplists as printed are checked and 
double-checked in an effort to eradicate errors. We 
are doing it fairly well, all things considered; we dare 
not forget that this is a monthly magazine, produced 
on forced schedule, not a book produced in more 
leisurely fashion for perfection of technical detail. 

Language is ever changing. It is not a fixed thing 
at all. Every industry, science, and art invents its 
own new words or modifications. And of course the 
doctors are always disagreeing. Each authority makes 
his own selections and sticks to them. We do like- 
wise. 

“I can imagine your amusement at some of these 
brave attempts. Do not ‘give us away’,” wrote one 
subscriber. “I doubt if we have more than six or 
seven correct.” Well, we are having quite a little 
amusement out of it, but not at the expense of any 
of our readers; it all comes from my own personal 
short-comings, for spelling is a constant source of 
annoyance to me. One subscriber gives it Josef Hoff- 
man and adds, “I knew him ‘pussonally,’ Horatio.” 
This same subscriber—an old friend of T. A. O.’s 
family—says of Schwellwerk that “There ain’t no sich 
animile,” but he’ll have to take that up with two of 
Germany’s most famous organ-builders before we'll 
believe him, for they say there is. 

As for myself, perhaps I run across these words 
more frequently than any of our readers, and of the 
twenty-six, I am sure enough of only sixteen to pass 
over them in conv without referring to our style-sheet 
for verification; the other ten I must always investi- 
gate. Some of them cost us a great amount of time 
and research before we found a real authority. 

Our chief thought back of this in the November 
issue was, and it still remains, that when an organist 
is writing his program for print he has the music be- 
fore him and ought to be conscientious enough to 
make certain of his spellings; and before a builder 
engraves his stop-tongues or stop-knobs, or writes his 
specification for bid, he ought to be certain his spell- 
ings are correct. We wouldn’t indiscriminately and 
unknowingly get the Dulciana and Diapason pipes 
mixed up when installing them on the chests; neither 
should we unknowingly mix a Latin half of a name 
with a French half, and get Flute (French) d’Amore 
(Latin). In the good old days, it didn’t matter; 
organs were mostly crude, certainly organ-playing 
was. But now both organ-building and organ-playing 
have become real sciences, real arts, and our termin- 
ology should be corrected. 
t.s.b. 
As another year draws to a close, two trends call for 
comment. First, Mr. Raymond Nold and Mr. Bernard 
R. LaBerge conspired together to present a series of 
eight recitals on the new Aeolian-Skinner organ in 
the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York City. 
I know of not a single instance where any such series 
drew more than a half-filled auditorium; but in this 
case, though the recitalists made no concessions to 
popular taste, the audiences virtually packed the 
church for every recital but one, and that one was 
on a semi-holiday. The stoplist was published in our 
February 1933 issue and if the reader will refer to it 
he will perhaps see something interesting. The Bom- 
barde hasn’t a single pipe in it yet; the Pedal has only 
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thirteen stops installed ; the Great has nothing but the 
bare Diapason chorus. Yet on this organ eight dif- 
ferent recitalists of the strict school have attracted and 
held almost capacity houses. 

Now this organ was claimed as a long step in a 
new and right direction. If we are to say that any 
important organ in New York City is different from 
all the others, we must say that it is the St. Mary 
organ. Maybe we like its specifications, maybe we 
do not; that does not matter to any man in the face 
of a discriminating audience’s continued reaction to 
it. And the continued reaction is much more than 
favorable. Credit to whom credit is due, I take my 
hat off to the rather reticent and certainly modest Mr. 
G. Donald Harrison. Would I want to buy a similar 
specification if I had the money? That makes no dif- 
ference one way or the other, excepting as it may re- 
flect on my own intelligence and discretion; after all, 
what we say about a man or a thing reflects much 
more on us than on the object of our comments. At 
any rate, here’s a trend of utmost importance, a trend 
we should ponder long and well. 

The other trend of the year that impresses me as 
worthy of reflection is the sharp shift away from uni- 
fication in all forms and toward straight organs. The 
stoplists we publish in these pages are selected merely 
to show what organ-building is doing; there is no bias 
in selection; it makes no difference to us whether a 
stoplist shows straight manual-work or augmented— 
diminished is Mr. William King Covell’s word and I’m 
inclined to think it is better. As the Hon. Emerson 
Richards points out, we build and listen to organs for 
tone, not for electric switches, and it is pipes only 
that produce tone. 

What would I do if I were buying an organ? 
Again that makes no difference, other than its reflec- 
tion on my own discrimination and knowledge. But 
certainly | would go very cautiously in asking any 
reputable organ builder to follow any inclinations I 
might have toward a ‘diminished’ organ. but I do 
know this, that the loveliest effects in the St. Mary 
series came frequently from the organist’s ability to 
mix his own colors, through the Nasards, Tierces, and 
Larigots, and from these same voices I drew surpris- 
ingly beautiful effects in the organ built to my taste 
some few years ago; and since these very voices cost 
less to build than do the 8’ voices, | would most cer- 
tainly have a full supply of them on every manual 
from Great or Solo. 

Mr. Nold in planning the St. Mary organ had emphatic 
views ; honor to him for having the gumption to get what 
he wanted. We all ought to do it. But since we are 
at the moment discussing organ trends, and not individ- 
uals, I would say that to my taste no organ is complete 
unless it has a full set of woodwind and also the lovely 
French and English Horns. Our critics of ensemble will 
tell us these voices ruin the ensemble; all right then, 
have the good sense to keep them off the ensemble. But 
to exclude them from the organ on that ground would 
be as ridiculous as throwing the vinegar out of the 
pantry because it spoils the coffee if we accidentally drop 
some into it. 

What the world wants from organs and organists is 
lovely music. Nothing else matters. The reaction of 
the public almost proves beyond debate that Mr. Harri- 
son has given loveliness in the St. Mary ensemble, and 
besides has created an ensemble that will take the rum- 
ble and jumble out of contrapuntal organ music, if the 
organist stops worshipping legato. Let us follow him 
whole-heartedly in his experiments in that direction, 


without forgetting that America has learned to hunger 
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Combine these 
Sacrifice 


for the loveliness of the French Horn. 
two trends and we have the perfect organ. 
either one, and we have lost something. 

Certainly the organ world is moving. I believe it 
is moving more swiftly in the right direction than at 
any time in all history. Mr. Wallace W. Kimball’s 
words should ring in our ears: 

“For the organ builder will prosper only in direct 
proportion to the desire of the people to listen to his 
product.” 

There is prosperity for all of us in that truth. 

—T.S.B. 


Vox Organo’s New Field 


An Organ Builder Creates a New Market for 
Organs and Organists 


EEN DEVELOPMENT of new markets 

for both organ and organist is one of 
the surest ways to assist in bringing 
prosperity to everybody in the organ 
world. The man who imagines, then 
4§) creates and develops,a new market for 
organs and organists,is one who deserves unlimited 
gratitude. 

Some years ago one builder sold an organ to a 
yacht-owner; spending ten or twenty thousand dol- 
lars for an organ for a yacht costing two million dol- 
lars is like spending one or two dollars when you 
have two hundred in your pocket. It’s insignificant, 
yet it provides a palatial yacht with the only possible 
inexpensive direct music; reproduced music is all that 
is possible otherwise. There are a hundred great 
yachts afloat that ought to have organs in them; how 
many have? There’s an opportunity for salesmanship. 

How many readers realize that the organ is still 
used regularly in a good number of theaters? The 
newest and largest in New York City features its 
organ and organist at every performance and will con- 
tinue to do so just as long as it happens to find an 
organist who knows that the public still likes musi¢ 
but is rapidly growing tired of noise. 

One of our legitimate builders has recently joined 
the ranks of those who are definitely cooperating with 
the radio world in an effort to spread the broadcast- 
ing of real music played on real organs. What a 
market that is. Almost untouched. Think of the hor- 
rible jumbles of the Amos and Andy hour, and imagine 
what would happen during the course of a decade if 
some good organist (not a stupid one, not an intoler- 
able high-brow, not an equally intolerable low-brow) 
were to play decently over that ever-popular A. & A. 
hour. There indeed is a vast field entirely devoted to 
weeds when it might be cultivated to flowers if only 
somebody cared. 

And now the newest field to be discovered, opened, 
and cultivated goes to the credit of Mr. Louis Luber- 
off and his Vox Organo manufactured by Musical Re- 
search Products Inc. of Philadelphia. And strangely 
enough it is the cemetary. It takes imagination to 
see any possibilities of developing organ music in 
cemetaries. 

So far as we know, the first was installed in 
Memorial Park, Washington, D. C., and Miss Edith 
B. Athey has been giving Sunday-afternoon programs 
regularly, as reported in our January issue. The sec- 
ond installation was made in October in Fairview 
Cemetery, Fairview, N. J., just across the Hudson 
from New York, and on Oct. 21 Mr. Archer Gibson 
gave a program: 
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VOX ORGANO CREATES A NEW FIELD 


Mr. Archer Gibson at the console, Mr. Aloys Havrilla at the microphone, in the executive offices of Fairview Mem- 
orial Park, Fairview, N. J., on Oct. 21 when the new Vox Organo was presented to the public in a concert as de- 


scribed herewith. The Vox Organo is a normal organ, 


for church, residence, and studio, but in installations such 


as this it takes on new features and is never heard direct but only through a perfected amplifying system built with 
it, so that even the crescendo effect is not obtained in the usual way through crescendo chambers but through elec- 


trical amplification. 


Every Sunday at 3:00 Fairview presents a concert to its public, a concert heard perfectly 


throughout the park by an audience seated in automobiles or roaming through the grounds on foot 


Chopin, Prelude, Op. 28-20 
Bach, Blessed Savior 
We all believe 

Franck, Panis Angelicus 

Schubert, Ave Maria 

Dvorak, New World Largo 

Nevin, Rosary 

Trad., Londonderry Air 

Neuberger, Midnight Bells 

Wagner, Parsifal Prelude 

Mendelssohn, Consolation 

Adams, Bells of St. Mary’s 

Handel, Largo 

Mr. Luberoff says of such an installation that it is 

“more than just an organ,’ and further details are 
withheld; but we believe it is an organ plus a very 
superior type of microphone pick-up and_loud- 
speaker broadcasting. In Fairview the organ is 
housed in the administration building, and the loud- 
speaker equipment is built into a tower, perhaps six 
to ten feet in diameter and about eight feet high; this 





tower is located over a building in the’center of the 
Cemetery, the tone passing through shutter-like 
openings completely surrounding the tower. The 
music then can be heard in every part of the Ceme- 
tery and, traffic noises permitting, on the streets ad- 
jacent. 

The resultant music depends only upon the size 
of the organ. A small organ of ten voices must obvi- 
ously be so voiced as to provide maximum contrast 
of colors, while an organ of thirty voices would be a 
vastly richer affair. Its broadcasting can. be more 
perfect than the reader is likely to believe. 

For the Gibson recital the audience sat in automo- 
biles through the driveways and on the streets ad- 
joining the Cemetery, or sat in benches, or prom- 
enaded through the grounds. From every point the 
music was satisfactorily heard. The program was 
announced by Mr. Aloys Havrilla. Residents of large 
cities have heard the grievously unpleasant results of 
side-walk amplification, but Mr. Luberoff’s equipment 
gives almost perfect tone-quality with no trace of 
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microphone-crowding, and it is smooth and perfectly 
satisfying. Mr. Gibson played a few notes on the 
Chimes to open the program and we had the unusual 
experience of hearing a crescendo on Chimes notes 
after they had been struck. 

Fairview is presenting a program every Sunday at 
3:00, the public invited. Nov. 3 Mr. George C. Crook 
and a men’s quartet provided the program. 

Musical Research Products Inc. was organized by 
Mr. Luberoff a year or so ago, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia, and a staff of experts in each depart- 
ment—Carl A. Benson, Eugene Braun, George Rip- 
ley, J. E. Reeder, Karl Sherman, etc. The Company 
is not so much a new-comer in the field but rather a 
group of experienced and established men working 
together under a new name, and the product again is 
not so much a competitor with established products 
but rather is creating a new market of its own. By 
the end of the first year, nine installations were ready 
for announcement. 

The Vox Organo is an ideal instrument for every 
cemetery and public park where music is provided. 
Not only are the Sunday afternoon concerts delight- 
ful for those who visit the graves of relatives and 
friends, but it would be a beautiful thing to have the 
organ played softly at every occasion when an inter- 
ment is being made, and on such national holidays as 
Memorial Day, Independence Day, Armistice Day, 
and such religious celebrations as Easter and Christ- 
mas. The Vox Organo would lend an impressive 
charm that would contribute much to our national and 
religious experiences. Cemetaries would then become 
not so much the place of the dead but rather a shrine 
of living memories. 

Actually, the Vox Organo opens up a tremendous 
new field for organ and organist. It now becomes 
proper equipment for every City Hall and public 
building where ceremonies are held. City Hall in New 
York, for example, is the scene of frequent ceremonies 
of welcome, when the grounds are crowded with citi- 
zens, and speeches are made from the steps. A Vox 
Organo installation in City Hall would provide the 
proper music as a prelude and accompaniment to the 
ceremonies, and the addresses broadcast through the 
Vox Organo equipment would be not only better 
heard by the citizens but the expense of such occa- 
sions would be so reduced that the cost of installation 
would soon be entirely met by the consequent savings. 
Organists proved themselves incapable of holding 
audiences continuously over a period of years in our 
municipal auditoriums and now all municipal organs 
are silenced; we believe there is no exception. Here 
is a new opportunity, which the organ profession 
could use to gradually work itself back, by virtue of 
good judgment and with the assistance of audiences 
already assembled for other reasons, into the good 
graces of the public at large. 

For those in the Metropolitan district who want to 
acquaint themselves with this new product of the 
organ world, Fairview Cemetery can be reached in 
ten minutes southward from the New Jersey end of 
the George Washington Bridge; programs are planned 
for every Sunday at 3:00 irrespective of the weather. 

—T.S.B. 
—GIVE THE DETAILS, PLEASE— 
An attractive program is at hand, a concert given for an 
organ-fund; but the city is not named, nor the organist, 
nor anything given about the organ, Programs intended 
for the Advance-Programs column should give complete 
data, including the hour. 
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A Letter to the Readers: 


“Looking Ahead” 


Additional Reflections on the Organ of the 
Future As Others See It 


COULD NOT fail to be flattered and 
pleased with the extremely kind and 
— things the Reverend Tyler 
~O) Se urner has said about some of the 
sone! organs I have designed, particularly the 
eer Atlantic City Highschool organ and the 
Ballroom organ in Convention Hall. I fear, however, 
that much of this praise is not really merited; please 
let me set the records straight by stating briefly what 
my principal objectives were in designing the three 
organs mentioned by Mr. Turner. 

At the Highschool I was designing a concert organ . 
upon which all kinds of music could be played, both 
organ music and transcriptions of orchestral scores. 
It was in a school where education and familiarity 
with good music were of prime importance. 

My first objective then was a Diapason-and a reed 
chorus. For that flue chorus I developed the first 
low-pressure free-type Diapasons to be found in this 
country. They were the so-called Schulze Diapasons. 
The Trombone chorus was really the reed division of 
the Great, and the Great Mixtures were the first at- 
tempt at a revival in the United States of the chorus 
mixture. The main departures from conventional de- 
sign were the orchestral division (mis-named the 
Swell) and the introduction of a unit division in an 
otherwise straight organ. This attempt to combine a 
unit section with a straight organ was an original idea 
I had advanced at that time in an attempt to add 
greater flexibility and interest to the organ. 

In addition to the ensemble it consisted of five units: 
an open and closed flute, two Gemshorns (one tuned 
flat), and a Quintadena. The 16’ Bassetthorn and 
Gedeckt were merely duplexed. These units were 
placed in a separate box adjacent to the Sweil and 
Choir and were made available on the Swell and 
Choir manuals at extended pitches, as well as in a 
limited degree at the 5th, 10th, 12th, and 17th; the 
10th and 17th, being taken from the flat-Gemshorn 
rank, were therefore more nearly in tune, also making 
possible a Gemshorn Celeste. Each derivation of the 
unit appeared as an individual stop on both the Swell 
and the Choir, so that no coupling or other cumber- 
some arrangement was involved. This system I de- 
veloped through several later organs until it reached 
its climax in the Auditorium organ, where in an in- 
strument of 320 voices containing 450 ranks there are 
nine units available on the Swell and Choir, and ten 
similar units available on the Great and Solo. The 
system is the same as at the High Sshool, so far as 
the seven-manual console is concerned. These nine- 
teen voices do not appear on the five-manual console 
as units but simply in their one most useful position. 
Thus, on the five-manual console the units that were 
16’ doubles appear as doubles; the 8’ stops as 8's, and 
the off-unisons either in their normal pitch or collec- 
tively as mixtures, so that from the standpoint of the 
five-manual console the Auditorium organ is a com- 
pletely straight organ. From that of the seven-manual 
console, the units are available as units and we have 
the combined system of the straight and the unit in 
one organ. The straight material, however, is in such 
overwhelming predominance that the units cannot in 
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any manner affect the ensemble. In addition to the 
nineteen units there are five tuned off-unison ranks 
available on the Swell and Choir, and three on the 
Great and Solo. These off-unisons are available in 
three octave relations; thus the 10th is available at 
the 10th, 17th, and 24th. The woodwind section, play- 
able on the Great and Solo on the seven-manual con- 
sole, are more to be regarded as duplexes than as 
units. All the unit material consists of light flutes, 
Gemshorns, and two small Diapasons. 

The theory behind this combined type of design 
was to add color effects without in any degree affect- 
ing the ensemble. The results obtained were only 
partially successful. The unit-work was too weak to 
influence the ensemble and to that extent was satis- 
factory, but the color effects produced were not as 
good as could be obtained by the use of the baroque 
type of harmonics. Since I have come to an under- 
standing of this kind of stop and am now able to re- 
produce it, I find no further use for the unit. There 
may be occasions where a single unit may be justi- 
fied, but normally the money had better be expended 
upon additional registers. 

Since I designed the Highschool Organ I have 
never ceased to strive for a chorus flue ensemble. In 
this regard Mr. Turner correctly appraises the reform 
brought about by that organ. He apparently is not 
so well acquainted with the St. Mark’s organ, with its 
twin Diapason choruses, one of which from double to 
mixture is the only complete Schulze chorus in 
America today. . 

The “Audsley effect” to be found at the Highschool 
is merely incidental. There was no deliberate inten- 
tion to build along the lines of Audsley’s compound 
expression. The fact that you can get it with the use 
of the unit division is rather beside the objective 
sought. 

I have tested the combination of the straight and 
unit and feel that the result is not satisfactory, The 
kind of flexibility produced is not worth the expense, 
while-the same money expended along classic lines 


will result in much greater musical value. For me, 
the experiment is ended. 

This brings me to the Ballroom organ. The re- 
quirements here dictated the design. The architect 


had provided two, and only two, chambers. They 
were rather high, wide, and shallow. There was no 
other space for the organ. The Ballroom was in- 
tended for dances, concerts, and moving-pictures. Mr. 
Dickey, the manager, wanted a “movie” organ as a 
prime requisite. As a secondary consideration he 
wanted a concert organ. He was familiar with the 
Minneapolis organ. I suggested that we could com- 
bine both features in one organ. The result was an 
instrument of 22 units and 20 straight voices. The 
straight registers contain the two Diapason choruses. 
There is also a practically straight reed chorus. As 
early as 1924 I was saying in T.A.O. that there could 
be no unifying of the Diapason or of the mixtures. I 
have never deviated from that opinion, hence the pro- 
vision of the straight materials in the Ballroom organ. 
In that case I had room for only about 40 voices and 
the percussions. I did succeed in avoiding—or per- 
haps it might be better to say covering up—the worst 
results of the unit organ, with my straight choruses ; 
the result is an organ that anyone can play for any 
purpose, but I do not hold it as an ideal design. This 
organ cost nearly $65,000. and for that money I could 
today design (if there was room) a straight organ of 
more than 100 stops that would be far more effective 
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and much more musical than the Ballroom organ, and 
one that would serve any purpose. I am proud of 
this organ as an achievement under the conditions, 
but I do not consider it my best organ. Mr. Turner 
wonders why I concentrated the strings. The reason 
was partly to get a String-Organ effect and because 
the straight chests admitted of only this disposition. 

I do not know how much time Mr. Turner has had 
to examine the Auditorium organ, both tonally and 
as a matter of design. I regret that I have not had 
the pleasure of discussing it personally with him, but 
certainly the classic design of that organ justifies all 
that is claimed for that school of thought. Personally 
I feel that the Great Diapason chorus in that instru- 
ment represents my most valuable contribution to the 
art of organ design. Not that there is anything origi- 
nal about it, but because it is a demonstration of what 
can be done with flue choruses, and to that extent an 
example which must have its influence upon the 
American organ of the future. It is the Highschool 
and St. Mark’s carried to a superlative degree. It is 
the one organ achievement of which I can be truly 
proud. 

The other features of that organ offer no difficulties 
to a comprehension of its design. It is in the world’s 
largest auditorium and necessarily contains unusual 
voices to cope with that condition. It was engineered 
as an all-purpose organ, capable of dominating any 
condition in this unusual building. The five-manual 
console presents the organ as an orthodox classic 
organ. The seven-manual console permits using some 
of the material in a different manner. Upon that con- 
sole the unit-work becomes a part of the design. 

The general design of the Convention Hall organ is 
fairly orthodox. The Great has only the innovation of 
an enclosed accompanimental section. The Solo is 
normal, with a correct reed and mutation build-up, 
but with the advantage of having most of its orches- 
tral reeds in a separate box. The Swell and Choir are 
quite conventional, except for their size and complete- 
ness. The Fanfare is to be regarded as a part of the 
Swell and also as a support to community singing in 
the center of the Hall. The Echo and String-III are 
Echo divisions and nothing more. String-I is a part 
of the Swell, and String-II a part of the Solo. The 
Trombone chorus is a part of the Great. The Gal- 
lery divisions are simply supporting divisions in the 
center of the Hall. While the organ seems to have a 
number of ancillary divisions they are in reality 
merely part of a normal four-manual organ arranged 
with a little more flexibility of use in conformity with 
the conditions that may be met with in the Audi- 
torium. 

In suggesting the combination of the best features 
of a straight and unit organ by the use of a unit action 
and a straight ensemble, Mr. Turner is, I fear, over- 
looking the engineering difficulties. Such a design 
would lead almost inevitably to total enclosure and 
would thereby rob the organ of its greatest glory. The 
cost would be excessive, out of all proportion to the 
actual, not paper, results obtained. It would substi- 
tute action for tone. Organ music does not require 
it. Even orchestral transcriptions can, strangely 
enough, be better played on the ensemble instrument. 
Flexibility is an attractive trap into which one may 
easily fall, but experienced study of the needs of the 
organist and an appreciation of the tonal resources of 
the classic organ will at once cotivince the open- 
minded that the well-designed straight organ is much 
to be desired over any kind of a unit. This is my 
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experience and my judgment after prolonged study 
and experiment. I may still employ units occasionally, 
but not by choice nor because I do not realize their 
artistic shortcomings. But, where space conditions 
make it absolutely necessary, a single unit to a divi- 
sion may become useful. 

I hope this explanation of my aims in designing the 
organs in question will clear up any misunderstand- 
ing concerning my present attitude upon organ de- 
sign. I stand for the straight organ, well developed 
harmonically, with the addition of orchestral colors. 
I believe that this will be the ideal organ of the future. 

—EMERSON RICHARDS 
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Critiques 
An Endeavor to Report Honestly on the Details 
of Concert Performances 


-++ RS. LOCK WOOD.... 
For the fourth consecutive Wednesday evening, St. 
Mary’s in New York was crowded for an organ re- 
cital. Mrs. Charlotte Lockwood played: 
Handel’s Concerto 5 
Bach, Lord Jesu Christ variations 
Sonata 6: Allegro 
Jongen, Pensee d’Automne 
Andriessen, Chorale 3 
Karg-Elert, Legend 
Rondo alla Campanella 
Elgar, Sonata 1: Andante 
Reger, Fantasia and Fugue 

All who have heard and reported about Mrs. Lock- 
wood’s recitals have been enthusiastic about the qual- 
ity of her work. She was a pupil of Dr. Clarence 
-Dickinson, in fact his star pupil, and now she is on 
his faculty at the School of Sacred Music, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. In addition to her 
brilliant work as organist she has done some unusual 
arrangements and composed several highly effective 
anthems. A season ago she spent in Germany, study- 
ing with Mr. Ramin. Two months ago her church 
acquired a splendid new building (Crescent Avenue 
Presbyterian, Plainfield, N. J.) and she thereby at- 
tained the goal of all organists—a four-manual organ, 
one of the largest church organs built in recent years. 

Such is the history of one whom many are calling 
the most brilliant woman organist in America. In 
personality one would think she might be the man- 
ager of an important business, for she has none of 
the weaknesses that went with an artistic tempera- 
ment two decades ago. 

“You’d never know it was not a man playing,” was 
the most frequent comment, which should have been 
changed to, “You’d never know it was not one of our 
best men playing.” She plays brilliantly, uses varied 
registration, phrases beautifully and_ intelligently, 
never hesitates in her decisions as to what to do next 
or how to do it, has a dramatic sense that puts the 
composition across to the audience, and handles the 
whole program exactly as she does each individual 
number, with emphasis, finish, and complete com- 
mand. 

Such things as the Handel might be less legato, 
especially in a church like St. Mary’s where the audi- 
torium adds an element of jumble even to the most 
clean-cut staccato, and if her wellknown supply of 
pep and vim were a bit less she would put on an 
occasional pianissimo melody piece or mood painting 
and do them both superbly; but she proposes to stay 
away from that style, probably because of the neces- 
sity, forced on her by the fickle public, of betraying 
no feminine weaknesses—and a simple Lullaby or 
Soul of the Lake might be misconstrued as too soulful. 

It is certainly not gallantry that makes us all say, 
hats off to Mrs. Lockwood; it’s merely an honest ad- 
mission that here is a young woman who has actually 
achieved what we have all declared no woman could 
do. .I have heard women violinists and pianists, and 
with my eyes shut I knew something was missing and 
it must have been a woman playing; the breadth, the 
grasp, the command were absent. Mrs. Lockwood 
misses none of these things, she has them all. She 
is the emancipator of. the ladies; they may now be- 
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come concert organists too—if they can duplicate her 
industry, intelligence, and artistry. 


++ +0 DAI 5. 
At last the spell has broken and instead of a crowded 
auditorium St. Mary’s drew about three-quarters, for 
this program by Mr. E. Power Biggs: 
Bach, Toccata F 
Sonata 1 
Fugue Gm 
Sowerby’s ‘symphony’ in G 

This has all the appearance of being about the most 
masterful program of the series; certainly Mr. Biggs 
took a step ahead of the others when he had the cour- 
age and vision to put on the Sowerby sonata. If the 
organ in America is ever to develop a creditable litera- 
ture it will have to be supported on a foundation of 
such works in larger forms. If twelve of our most 
promising composers had been there to hear Mr. Biggs 
play this program, organ composition here would 
have taken an emphatic stride forward. 

The program lasted one hour. The opening Toccata 
was played cleanly, crisply, forcefully ; not a let-down 
anywhere, every note right in its place. Perhaps the 
tempo was on the slow side, and that made it easier 
to follow the under-lines, but this particular piece is 
a monotonous sort of a thing; probably it has never 
been heard excepting on a full-organ effect ranging 
between, mff and fff, but what Mr. Biggs did later in 
the Sowerby number made us wish he would some 
time experiment with pianissimo work, not entirely as 
Widor did in his popular Toccata but on a well-laid 
plan aiming at a dramatic structure. There isn’t any- 
thing quite so distressing, especially on 1934-torn 
nerves, as a long-continued dose of fortissimo organ. 
Mr. Biggs proved in the Sowerby sonata that he has 
all the form and drama sense necessary to lay out 
this tedious Bach Toccata on some such plan, and he 
proved also that he has the courage to do it; we hope 
he will. 

The Bach Sonata was beautifully done. It is no 
more necessary to have sharp contrasts in the three 
voices of these Sonatas than it is in the four voices of 
a string quartet, and since St. Mary’s incompleted 
organ gives the recitalist hardly more than a large 
two-manual, it makes Bach Sonatas the hardest things 
to play effectively, for certainly a Harmonic Flute is 
not a voice suitable to these delicate works. Mr. 
Biggs felt these things and went with commendable 
frequency to manual registrations that gained their 
contrasts by color and not by violence. That is, the 
contrasts were frequently between two woodwind 
tones, not between woodwind and flutes 8’ and 4’, or 
between string and flute. These Sonatas are the most 
original classics in organ literature; they suffer 
severely whenever anything above a mezzopiano 
touches them; they are the spirit of delicate traceries, 
not vociferous reverberations, grand Gothic arches, 
massive masonry columns. On an adequately large 
organ, they would be perfect gems even if played on 
nothing but pianissimo strings, for large organs have 
sufficient strings to show varieties of shade, and the 
varieties can be further increased by the off-unison 
Nasards, Tierces, and Larigots. 

But the gem of workmanship was really Sowerby. 
There were some marvellously beautiful, rich tonal 
masses in some of its three movements; incidentally 
again, these really beautiful passages were on the 
pianissimo order; the fortissimo passages furnished 
the dramatic thrill, and it was grand. The first move- 
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ment might profit by shortening, and the last (a Pas- 
sacaglia) by a less violently cacophanous theme; also 
the 3-4 rhythm for a Passacaglia (I know no notable 
example that has not slavishly imitated Bach’s in- 
escapable 3-4 example; too bad) should be forever 
discarded. If this sounds like more criticism than 
praise of Dr. Sowerby it should be clarified to say 
merely that the obvious criticisms were few and far 
between while the obvious excellences were too num- 
erous to mention. Harsh and disagreeable disson- 
ances, so dear to the technic of modernists, have to 
be heard many times to be fairly judged; in a world 
that scorned the crescendo chamber, concave-radiat- 
ing pedal-clavier, and every other improvement from 
Adam onward, we must be careful in trying to record 
our dislikes or we’re likely to wake up some day and 
find ourselves disgustingly wrong. The essential ac- 
complishment of anyone playing the Sowerby sonata 
in public is a comprehension of complete form; play- 
ing it page by page gets us nowhere; we must first 
lay out our plan, and then play. 

Thus Mr. Biggs’ recital rewarded us not merely 
with an organ-playing style to think about, but with 
a program-content that was a masterpiece. He fully 
lived up to the high commendation that has been his 


as a recitalist. 
4S 
—Q. & A— 
“May I ask you what the term Duplex means in con- 
nection with the organ?” 

Originally in mechanical or tracker-action organs a 
register, say a Dulciana on the Great, could not be played 
separately on some other manual, say Swell. But pneu- 
matic and electric actions enable the builder to use any 
register not only on the manual for which it was in- 
stalled, but also on any other manual, either at the same 
pitch or at higher or lower pitch as designed. 

If one set of pipes, say the Dulciana on the Great, has 
not only its regular stop among the other stops of the 
Great but also a duplicate stop, say with the Swell stops, 
by which the organist can play that Dulciana at the 
same pitch on two manuals instead of only on one man- 
ual, it is said to be Duplexed. If there were three stop- 
tongues or stop-knobs for it, one on each of three man- 
uals, it would then be Triplexed. If the original register 
were made playable at three or more pitches, either on 
its own manual or upon any other, it would then be said 
to be Unified and we would call it a Unit. 

On November page 524 in the Lakewood stoplist, the 
Great Dulciana is extended and so also is the Melodia, 
for each is played at 4’ pitch as well as at 8’. But in 
the Swell the Bourdon is unified, for it is played at 16’, 
8’, 4’, 2 2/3’, and 2’ pitches. On November page 520 
the Chimes in the Great are duplexed, for they are not 
only playable at 8’ on the Great but also at 8’ on the 
Swell. On October page 467 the Chimes are triplexed, 
for they are playable at 8’ on three manuals. 


—Q. & A.: FAMOUS ORGANS— 
“T have been asked to make a talk on organs, before our 
music club, telling something of the beauty and grandeur 
of some of the finest organs in existence.” 

The questioner wants us to send the information. We 
regret our inability to answer this question. Any reader 
of T. A. O. has a rather complete and authoritative 
answer in the issues that have been published during the 
past fifteen years, but a music club could only be mis- 
informed by any information taken from but a few maga- 
zines or books. Books are out of date six months after 
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they are published; only by reading the monthly maga- 
zines regularly can an organist or a club get anything 
like a reliable survey of any such complicated organ sub- 
ject. 


—IN 1648 IN AMERICA— 

“In 1648 a delegation, requesting a pastor here for the 
new congregation, had been sent to the consistory of the 
Lutheran Church at Amsterdam, but the Dutch granted 
the privilege of holding services in public to none ex- 
cept members of the Reformed Church. Permission to 
worship openly was not granted until 1664 when the Eng- 
lish arrived,” said the New York Times in connection 
with the celebration on Nov. 11 of the 270th anniversary 
of St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church in New York City, 
“the oldest Lutheran Church in America.” The original 
charter granted to the Lutheran denomination in New 
York was dated Dec. 6, 1664, and is still in possession 
of the Church. “For fourteen years prior to the official 
founding of the church, the Lutherans held outlaw meet- ° 
ings in private.” Very recent years have again given 
many Americans cause for contemplation of the era we 
thought had passed forever, when men couldn’t plant 
crops, maintain factories, and conduct businesses unless 
their rulers first gave them permission. 


—MUSIC IN THE CHURCH SERVICE— 
“Music is and should be an integral part of church wor- 
ship. There is nothing, no symbol, no spoken word, that 
can touch either in power or in sweetness the human 
heart as can music. Churches of the more ritualistic 
type like the Roman Catholic know this and for this rea- 
son they have made beautiful and worshipful use of this 
divine possession. 

“Many of us will forego other pleasures in order to 
sit at the radio and listen to the strains of some great 
symphony that comes to us through the air. Still others 
among us will make sacrifices in order to spend an eve- 
ning with a great orchestra bringing to us the interpre- 
tations of great masters. 

“Such an hour of pure joy will await us this coming 
Sunday evening. Only a few churches have dared here 
and there to let an artist at the organ be the sole medi- 
ator between the hearts of men and God,” wrote Dr. 
A. H. Lowe of the Sunday evening musicale of his or- 
ganist, Mr. C. Albert Scholin. 


—WHAT IS HAPPENING— 
The thing that is happening in America so gradually 
that the average person hardly realizes it is the slow 
elimination of “spending-money.” During eleven years, 
as one example, the expenditures of New York City 
government grew from $24. for each man, women, and 
child, to $77. A family of two pays $154. yearly in- 
stead of $48. for city functions; a family of four pays 
$308. instead of $96. We can gain a conception of what 
this means if we imagine that every individual in our 
church, from the infant one day old to the grown-up, 
had $53. more luxury-money to spend. The church is 
supported by money the average man may spend after 
his necessities have been taken care of. The increase in 
government personnel is slowly but surely removing the 
average man’s opportunity to donate money to his church. 
The rest of the world is doing nicely, but governments 
are still multiplying their expenditures and their pay- 
rolls. This does not damage the grocer, the tailor, the 
coal-man; it strikes viciously only at the world of art, 
religion, and philanthropy. It is the vital problem that 
even the artist must sooner or later concern himself with 
or be starved out of existence. 
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—ORGAN CLASSES ILLINOIS WESLEYAN— 
“We are initiating another slight change in our organ 
classes,” writes Prof. Frank B. Jordan; “we put all stu- 
dents in one of two classes, beginners or advanced; the 
former is taught by my assistant, Miss Alma Abbott, the 
latter by myself. These classes are in addition to the 
regular private lessons each student receives. 

“This year, once a month we put the classes together 
and either Miss Abbott or myself plays a recital for 
them . . . Miss Abbott’s first program was: 

Bach, Prelude G 

Come Savior of the Gentiles 
In Dulci Jubilo 

Franck, Chorale Am 

“No attempt is made to build these programs in per- 
fect program-order. In Miss Abbott’s program we were 
trying to show our students something concerning the 
chorale style.. We believe this plan of playing quite often 
for our students will be beneficial.” 

Nov. 16 Prof. Jordan took 35 organ students in the 
University bus to Rockford, 135 miles away, to hear 
Pietro Yon’s recital.” 


—SKIDMORE COLLEGE— 
“For the presentation of the complete Widor organ 
works here at Skidmore this season the organ is acquir- 
ing some new ranks and is being entirely revoiced and 
adjusted by Frank Hillgreen and Robert Schopp, of Al- 
liance. They came here from the Youngstown instal- 
lation at Luther Church pictutfed in your September 
issue. Mr. Schopp has built for me a French Horn, 
Cornopean, Clarion, Tuba, Fagotto, and one of the finest 
English Horns I have ever heard. He is an up and com- 
ing reed man and is worth watching,” writes Stanley E. 
Saxton, organist.and professor of music at Skidmore 
College. 
—VAN DUSEN CLUB— 
Dr. Edward Eigenschenk was elected president at the 
first meeting of the season, Oct. 30. Nov. 12 he enter- 
tained the Club at his church, Second Presbyterian, Chi- 
cago, when seven artists provided a concert, including a 
group of organ-piano duets. Plans for the season in- 
clude a series of Bach lecture-recitals and a new feature, 
interpretation class, in which members will play organ 
numbers and all present will participate in discussions 
of the interpretation, registration, etc. The Club is an 
organization consisting of past and present pupils of 
Frank Van Dusen of Chicago. 
—WANT A NEW ORGAN ?— 
Mr. R. P. Elliot, now of Washington, calls attention to 
the fact that the government is prepared to sponsor loans 
to churches by which they may purchase a new organ or 
repair or enlarge the old. The loans carry from one to 
five years. Pianos and harmoniums are not included as 
articles upon which loans can be negotiated, but organs 
are. Any reader desiring further information will be 
given every assistance from T.A.O. office. 
—RAISING MONEY— 
George Lee Hamrick and two assistants, one his niece 
as pianist and organist, gave a concert in the First Bap- 
tist, Carrollton, Ga., and raised $275. toward a fund for 
repairing “the fine 2m Estey organ so that it may render 
a second 25 years of service.” The money was raised 
both by an offering and by inducing 26 local firms to pay 
for cards in the 4-page printed program. 
— WHERE IT GOES— 
_“Throughout the nation only $1. out of every $5. allo- 
cated for relief is spent for actual relief, and $4. goes 
for administration,” said Miss Natalie Couch in an ad- 
dress over WEAF as reported in the New York Times. 
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A GREAT AMERICAN ORGANIST 
A GREAT MUSICAL PERSONALITY 


HER TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR, 
SPRING 1935, IS ALREADY HALF BOOKED 


THE EXCERPTS QUOTED BELOW EXPLAIN 
HER QUICK RISE TO STARDOM 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The Diapason—Miss Lockwood achieved gor- 
geous effects in the Karg-Elert number, and mighty climaxes 
in the Handel Concerto and the Reger Fugue. One critic 
wrote: “The church seemed to fill with the mighty splendor 
of tone until one thought the limit had been reached, and 
then would come a further burst of tone which was almost 
awe-inspiring.” 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Herald—Lockwood Recital Delights 
Hearers—A great artist visited Washington and took over the 
console of the organ at the First Congregational Church last 
evening. Charlotte Lockwood presented a program selected 
with superlative taste and performed with astounding mastery 

. Her interpretations are proof of mature musicianship. 
‘ . There was never a dull moment in the whole recital, 
which cannot be said often about an organ recital! . . . One 
of the outstanding musical events of the entire season. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Washington Post— . . In tech- 
nique, in registration, and in interpretation, Miss Lockwood 
is an exceedingly competent organist. Her playing is far re- 
moved from console routine, being distinguished by alert at- 
tention to the minutiae of voicing and volume and to the clar- 
ity of phrasing. Her pedal work is particularly commendable. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Evening Star—Her playing was 
marked by remarkable clarity of execution, in which her finger 
and pedal technique were of equal smoothness, and a rich 
fantasy that reveled in the use of every organ stop that could 
enhance the artistic color she was striving for. It was her 
skill in analyzing a phrase so that the essence of its meaning 
could be made clear and her talent for providing the appro- 
priate tonal change that gave an individual character to her 
interpretations. She is a vivid player, keen and alive, with a 
fine sense of balance that excludes any monotony in her pres- 
entation. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Times (Editorial)— . . Women have 
been considered second to men in music as much as in any 
other field in the last month, however, two women 
musicians have played in Hartford who should be able to 
dampen the male ego for a time, at least. Myra Hess played 
the piano, and Charlotte Lockwood played the organ, and 

there may be styles of playing that suit personal pref- 
erences more exactly, no one can well say that Mr. So-and-So 
plays better. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Daily Times—Charlotte Lockwood gave a 
brilliant organ recital at Bushnell Memorial Hall. The pro- 
gram was exceptionally well planned. The full and varied 
scope of the organ was beautifully displayed; there was the 
majestic dignity and tremendous power of the full organ, and 
the poignant sweetness of exquisite pianissimi. Her technique 
is flawless . her musicianship difficult to surpass. Her 
understanding and expression of the composer’s feeling was 
exquisitely done. The enthusiastic applause after each number 
indicates satisfaction on the part of the audience with the 
program. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Daily Courant—The Bushnell Memorial 
presented Miss Charlotte Lockwood, in a recital before a 
packed auditorium Sunday afternoon. Her performance was 
distinguished both by her own virtuosity and the highly in- 
teresting program which she presented. The program was 
unusual in its range and temper. The opening number was a 

1.tic tone poem by a present-day Dutch composer. The 
concert was exceedingly well received and applauded. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS—Express—An organ recital such as 
Charlotte Lockwood played at the Municipal Auditorium Sun- 
day afternoon at 4:30 is reassurance for those who have been 
wondering if the most majestic of all instruments has been 
forgotten in the mad rush of things. Miss Lockwood, who 
plays with great depth of feeling, with sensitiveness, and with 
most apparent appreciation of the myriad moods to be ex- 
pressed in fleeting pictures of sound, gave her audience some- 
thing it will remember for a long time. 


RN ma Na HRN NO 
HER RECENT APPEARANCE IN WORCESTER WAS ONE 
OF THE HIGHLIGHTS OF THE N. A. 0. CONVENTION 
MANAGEMENT: BERNARD R. LABERGE 
2 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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RICHMOND, VA. 
St. Peter’s R. C. C. Courcu 
Midmer-Losh Inc. 
First used, Oct. 7, 1934 
Installed by Chas. A. B. Murray 
Organists, Mrs. Bernard Hulcher 
and Miss Mary Kauffman 
V-14. R-14. S-22. B-7. 
PEDAL: V-1. R-1. S-4. 
16 *DIAPASON 32 
Bourdon (S) 


P-849. 


8 Bourdon (S) 
Tuba (G) 
GREAT: V-7. R-7. S-8. 
8 DIAPASON 61 


DULCIANA 61 
*MELODIA 61 
GEMSHORN 61 
4 *PRINCIPAL 61 
*CHIMNEY FLUTE 61 


s TUBA 61 
*CHIMES 20 
SWELL: V-6. R-6. S-10. 

16 BOURDON 97 
8 VIOLIN DIAP. 61 
Bourdon 


SALICIONAL 61 

VOIX CELESTE 49 

Bourdon 

Bourdon 

Tuba (G) 

OBOE 61 

VOX HUMANA 61 

Tremulant 

Pea. As; f. 

Gt.: G-4. S-16-8-4. 

Sw.: S-16-4. 
Combons 15: 


te 


CO ww 


GP-5. SP-5. P-5. 

Combons are on double-touch, 
second-touch of manual combons 
operates the Pedal Organ, second- 
touch of Pedal combons operates 
full-organ. 

Crescendos 2: Swell. 

Percussion: Deagan. 

Registers marked * have been re- 
tained from the old organ; the origi- 
nal case is also retained. 

The church was built in 1834 and 
is “the oldest Catholic Church in 
Richmond, its history being con- 
nected somewhat with the Civil 
War; it was formerly the Bishop’s 
See in Richmond and the late Car- 
dinal Gibbons presided when he was 
Bishop of Richmond. 

“There are two organists and two 
choirs; Mrs. Hulcher, organist and 
director, presides with a choir of 
men at the principal services; Miss 
Kauffman takes the other services, 
with a choir of women. The music 
has always been of a high order.” 

Readers will note the unusual 
combons. Though we list only 15 
there are actually 20 available, for 
the second-touch of the Pedal com- 
bons provides five full-organ com- 
binations. 


Register. 
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CONTENT 

V—VOICE: An entity of tone under one 
indivisible control, one or more ranks 
of pipes. 

R—RANK: A set of pipes. 

S—STOP: Console mechanism control- 
ling Voices, Borrows, extensions, 
duplexings, etc. 

B—BORROW: A _ second use of any 
Rank of pipes, whether by extension, 
duplexing, or unification. 

P—PIPE: Pipe-work only, Percussion 
not included. 





DIVISIONS 


A—Accompaniment 
B—Bombarde 


fr—free reed 
h—harmonic 
hw—high wind 
lw—low wind 


| 

| C—Choir 

| E—Echo m—metal 

| F—Fanfare om—open metal 
G-—Great i ow—open wood 


r—reeds 


— i 
si~seenenaante rs—repeat stroke 


I—CelestIial 

L—SoLo madi and rank, etc. 
—StriN s—sharp 

Ao sb—stopped bass 

P—Pedal sm—stopped metal 

R—GregoRian ss—single stroke 

S—Swell sw—stopped wood 


t—tin 
te—tenor C 
th—triple harm. 


T—Trombone 
U—Unit Augment- 


ation 
| uex—unexpressive 
| VARIOUS v—very 
b—bars w—wood 
c—cylinders wm—wood and 


metal 
wr—wood reed 


cc—cres. chamber 
dh—double har- 


| monic "—-wind pressure 
| dl—double languid '—pitch of lowest 
f—fiat pipe in the rank 


SCALE EXAMPLES 
40x40—Dimension of wood pipe. 
14”—Diameter of metal pipe. 
41—Scale number. 
42b—Based on No. 42 Scale. 
46-42—Scale 46 at bass end, flared back 

to Scale 42 at treble end. 
2/3c—Coned to lose 2/3rd of diameter. 
2/9f—Flatting 2/9th of circumfrence. 
%t—Tapered to %diameter. 
5-b—5 breaks (in a Mixture). 
The relative dynamic strengths are in- 
dicated by the usual series ppp to fff. 




















YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
First CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Hillgreen, Lane & Co. 
Dedicated Oct. 31, 1934 
Recitalist, Thomas H. Webber 


V-22. R-25. S-37. B-12. P-1671. 
PEDAL 6”: V-2. R-2. S-10. 
32 Resultant 


Echo Resultant 

16 DIAPASON 44 

BOURDON 44 
Bourdon (S) 

8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Bourdon (S) 

4 Bourdon (S) 
16 Tuba (G) 
GREAT 6”: V-6. R-?. 
I¢XPRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON 61 
DOPPELFLOETE 61 
ERZAHLER 61 

4 OCTAVE 61 
II GRAVE MIXT. 122 

8 TUBA 1%3r16’ 

HARP 49 
CHIMES 21 
Tremulant 

SWELL 6”: V-8. R-10. S-12. 
16 BOURDON 97 
8 DIAPASON 73 

Bourdon 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 7% 

4 Bourdon 


S-8. 
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2 2/3 Bourdon 


2 
Ili 


8 


CHOI 
8 


2 


CO 


Bourdon 

MIXTURE 183 
12-15-17 

CORNOPEAN 73 

OBOE 73 

VOX HUMANA %3 

Tremulant 


R 6”: V-6. R-6. S-7. 


GEIGEN PRIN. 73 

DULCIANA 7% 

CONCERT FLUTE 73 

FL. D’AMOUR 7% 

PICCOLO 61 

CLARINET 73 

Harp (G) 

Tremulant 
COUPLERS 25: 


Ped.: P. G-8-4. S-8-6. C-8-4. 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 

Combons 26: P-4. G-5. S-6. C- 
5. Tutti-6. 

Crescendos 3: GC. S. Reg. 


Reversibles: 


GP. SP. CP. 


Full-Organ. 

Percussion: Deagan. 

Blower: 5 h.p. Orgoblo. 

Solid music-rack. 

Mr. Webber’s dedication program: 
Bach, Toccata-Adagio-Fugue 
Handel, Air a la Bouree 
Holmes, En Mer 
Edmundson, Imagery in Tableaux 
Dethier-j, Menuet 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Liadow, Music Box 
Wagner, Tristan Liebestod © 
Mendelssohn, Wings of Song 
Jepson, Pantomime 
Macfarlane, Evening Bells 
Mulet, Thou art the Rock 


Stoplist 


aS 


Proposed for 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


St. THOMAS ACQUINAS 


Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. 
Organist, Miss Josephine Rice 


V-21. 


R-23. 


S-28. B-5. P-1609. 


PEDAL: V-2. R-2. S-7. 


16 DIAPASON 44 
BOURDON 44 
Gedeckt (S) 
8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Gedeckt (S) 
16 Tromba (G) 
GREAT 8”: V-6. R-6. S-%. 
EXPRESSIVE 
8 DIAPASON 7%3 





HARMONIC FLUTE 7%3 
GEMSHORN 7% 
OCTAVE 7%3 
HARMONIC FLUTE 7%3 
TROMBA 85r16’ 
*CHIMES 
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SWELL 7”: V-%. R-9. S-%. 

8 GEDECKT 85-16’ 
GEIGEN PRIN. 73 
VIOLA DA GAMBA %3 
VOIX CELESTE 73 

4 FL. TRAVERSO 73 

III MIXTURE 183 
12-15-19 

8 OBOE %3 

Tremulant 


CHOIR 6”: V-6. R-6. S-7. 
8 DIAPASON 73 
DULCIANA 73 
MELODIA 7%3 
VIOLA 73 
4 FLUTE D’AMOUR 73 
8 CLARINET 73 
*Chimes (G) 
Tremulant 


COUPLERS: 21: 

Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. C. 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
Ch.: S. C-16-8-4. 

Combons 16: GP-4. SP-4. CP-4. 
Tutti-4. 

Crescendos 3: G-C. S. Reg. 

Reversibles: G-P. Full-Organ. 

Percussion: Deagan. 

Blower: Orgoblo 7 1/2 h.p. 

*For later installation. 

The stop-tongue console, all elec- 
tric, is equipped with 35’ of cable; 
the pipework is in two chambers in 


C-16-8-4. 
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the rear gallery, with grille front. 


Installation planned for December. 


4S 
1934. 
Stoplist 
Proposed for 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
St. JosEPH’s CATHEDRAL 
Geo Kilgen & Son Inc. 
V-16. R-16. S-21. B-3. P-1151. 
PEDAL 6”: V-1. R-1. S-4. 
16 BOURDON 44 
Gedeckt (S) 
8 Bourdon 
Gedeckt (S) 
GREAT 6”: V-5. R-5. S-6. 
8 DIAPASON 73 
HARMONIC FLUTE 73 
GEMSHORN 73 
4 OCTAVE 73 
8 TROMBA 73 
Chimes (C) 
SWELL 5”: V-6. R-6. S-6. 
8 GEDECKT 85-16’ 
GEIGEN PRIN. 73 
SALICIONAL 7%3 
VOIX CELESTE 73 
4 FL. TRAVERSO 73 
8 OBOE 7%3 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 5”: V-4. R-4. S-5. 
8 DULCIANA 73 
UNDA MARIS 73 
MELODIA 7%3 


567 


+ FLUTE D’AMOUR 73 
8 CHIMES 20 

Tremulant 

COUPLERS 21: 

Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. C. 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4." C-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
Ch.: S. C-16-8-4. 

Combons 16: GP-4. SP-4. CP-4. 
Tutti-4. 

Crescendos 3:S. C. Reg. 

Reversibles: G-P. Full-Organ. 

Percussion: Deagan. 

Blower: Orgoblo 5 h.p. 

Console of stop-tongue type; pipe- 
work in rear gallery, case of pipes 
and panels; planned for installation 
in February 1935. 


—RUMSON, N. J.— 

St. George’s dedicated its Mary 
Owen Borden memorial carillon Oct. 
23. The organ is a Hillgreen-Lane, 
already noted in these pages, and a 
new case was dedicated at the Oct. 
23 services, the gift of Bertram H. 
Borden in memory of his wife, Mary 
Owen Borden. 


—VIOLIN THEFT— 
A liberal reward is offered for re- 
covery of a violin, two bows, and 
case, stolen from Prof. Kritch of 
Wesleyan University; full descrip- 
tion available from Voit & Beiger, 14 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 








Advan- 
tages 


Specifi- 


cations 


New Anthem Containers 
A Perfected Product 


A Choir Library filed in T. A.O. Containers is thereafter completely self-indexed and 
full contents and description, as you like it, visible at a glance 
without turning a page or moving a finger 


Put titles and composers on the large white labels on the front edges of these Containers provided 
for that purpose, file them on the shelves alphabetically, and your filing (and hunting) problems 
are over. Your’ whole repertoire stands before you in logical order, each title, composer, or other vital 
point (as to seasons, solos, accompaniment, etc.) visible at a glance without moving a finger or turning a page. 


Made of hard-pressed pasted-board, double thickness, grain running two ways for strength, covered 
with black genuine binders-cloth, white blank label covering entire front end for your indexing in- 
dications; stands on your library shelf, 7 1/2” high, 1 7/16” wide, 10 13/16” deep. Each container 





will hold comfortably without over-filling 180 sheets—which makes 360 pages, or 90 4-page anthems, 60 6- 
page, 45 8-page, or 30 12-page anthems. Handsome appearance; black cloth box with white label covering front 
end for your full visible indexing. 

The following prices include only manufacturing and handling costs, hence no discounts can be allowed to dealers or to any others. 


Sold only in the United States—check with order, or C.O.D. if preferred. 


ZonesI-2 Zonez3 Zoned Zones Zone6 LZone7 Zones 
One Dozen...... Ye $3.33 606 6 . > ae 0, eee 7) re ee $4.02 
TWO: LO260 66s: HOB s08:6:5. >) Ol ee GSO iiie 0% CS. OBE. sii 7.13 
Three: Doze. 6667836 ices 0 ae eS ee ae OAD os00 Lo Se 9.99 


Four Dozen. ....10.02..... 1029) ..50:s 1057 2005s: ye 2 pene 1 icc EZ caine 12.96 
Costs figured to the penny—order by dozen lots only. 
New York City 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. — Richmond Borough — 


























Since mankind was born there has 
always been the urge to freedom and 
liberty of action, and the only person 
not actuated by such impulses has 
been he who wouldn’t know what to 
do unless somebody were his ruler 
and told him. And so it was not at 
all a surprise that when the N.A.O. 
openly put the question, the Penn- 
sylvania groups organized around 
the dynamic Dr. William A. Wolf’s 
Lancaster Chapter decided to vote 
for complete freedom of action. The 
result is the new Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Organists, an organ- 
ization that pays taxes to no outside 
bodies but devotes all its funds to 
the development of its own interests. 
Unity of action with the rest of 
America comes automatically be- 
cause wherever sincere artists are at 
work, they will be found to be in 
agreement with equally sincere ar- 
tists everywhere,—in agreement so 
far as general trends and motives go, 
but, as always, in violent disagree- 
ment on minute details of action. 
Pennsylvania organists will hence- 
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forth dictate their own _ policies 
without assistance or interference, 
but unquestionably with heartiest 
goodwill toward any and all other 
associations of every kind. 


The officers are: . 
Dr. William A. Wolf, president; 


Julian R. Williams, Arthur B. Jen- 
nings, J. William Moyer, vice- 
presidents ; 

Laura M. Zimmerman, secretary ; 

Charles E. Wisner, treasurer. 


T.A.O. has received a voluminous 
report of the Association’s activities, 
past and planned, and from it there 
is no apparent relationship of any 
ruling chapter and ruled chapters; 
all seem to be on equal footing. It 
is not the policy of this magazine to 
use valuable space for reports of 
social events, past or present; such 
reports give pleasure only to the 
persons named in them, whereas the 
purpose of these pages is to provide 
technical materials for the profes- 
sional advantages of readers at large. 
However, in introducing the Asso- 
ciation for its first public bow, we 
are glad to go a little beyond our 
usual limits, in order to show what 
the organization is like. 

Harrisburg Chapter: Oct. 1, 54 
members present at Redeemer Lu- 
theran for the autumn rally ; Oct. 25, 
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organ concert by four members, 
Baughman Memorial M. E.; Nov. 
18, concert by five members, Pax- 
tang Presbyterian, one of the earli- 
est churches to be established in the 
section; Dec. 3, service of Hebrew 
music directed by George Sutton, 
Ohev Sholom Synagogue; Jan. 17, 
Bernard B. Wert presents a service 
of Catholic music in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral; Feb. 7, organ concert by 
five members, Fourth Street Church; 
March 21, festival celebrating Bach 
and Handel, by the Wednesday 
Club, Fifth Street M. E.; recitals 
the first four Sundays in Lent, in 
the First Church (New Cumber- 
land), Messiah Lutheran (Harris- 
burg), Trinity Lutheran (Camp 
Hill), and First U. B. (Harris- 
burg) ; visit to the York Chapter in 
April; recital in Epworth M. E. in 
May; annual meeting in June. 

Lancaster Chapter: Nov. 20, St. 
James’ Church, George B. Rodgers 
gave the first of a series of pro- 
grams, other members assisting; an 
exposition of the Catholic service in 
December ; public service in January. 

Reading Chapter: Oct. 7, service 
by Carroll Hartline, Trinity Luther- 
an; Nov. 4, Myron Moyer, service 
in First Reformed. 

Williamsport Chapter: Nov. 12, 
general meeting at the home of Ruth 








cA Binder for your Magazines 


Artistic and Elegant - for people of discriminating tastes 
Holds twelve copies of The American Organist 








Copies are easily inserted, easily removed; but they cannot 
fall out. Artistically finished, with bronze name-panels; 
sturdy and strong, will stand upright on your library 
shelves. Keeps all your magazines so you know precisely 
where to look for them when you want them. A per- 
manent binder we are proud of and will be able to supply 
continuously, enabling our subscribers to build up gradual- 
ly, with minimum cost, a complete, detailed, illustrated 
record of the organ profession and organ industry—a 
record of increasing interest and value in years to come. 
And it will make a handsome set of books for the artist’s 
library. Buy a Binder each year at the time your income 
is best and your expense least. Priced at actual cost. 


Tc) 
Cant 
gis 


ol 
Tl 








ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
$2.50 postpaid in U. S. only 


Box-467 RICHMOND STATION-S. I. NEw York, N. Y. 
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Koser; Nov. 14, service in Trinity 
Church by Gordon Brearey. 

General: Herbert Springer pre- 
sented Gunther Ramin in St. Matt- 
hew’s, Hanover, on the State’s larg- 
est church organ; Harold Bright al- 
so presented Ramin, at St. John’s, 
Reading. At Dr. Wolf’s suggestion 
the Association is cooperating with 
the Hymn Society and the chapters 
are presenting meetings on hymn- 
ology. A chapter was organized in 
Lewisburg, Nov. 22. 








Ernest White 


Recitals 





St. James’s Church 


2210 Sansom Street 


PHILADELPHIA PENN. 
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Advance Programs 

... Virgil FOX 
...St. Mark’s, Hanover, Pa. 
...Dec. 16, 5:00 
Daquin, Noel for Flutes 
West, Fantasy on Christmas Carols 
Poister, Christmas Cradlesong 
Dupre, Sym. Passion: Christ is Born 
Bach, Good Christian Men* 

In Dulci Jubilo 
Cottone, Christmas Evening 
Dethier-j, Christmas 
...Edwin Arthur KRAFT 
... Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland 
.. Dec. 3, 8:15 
Faulkes, Concert Prelude-Fugue 
Bach, Mortify us by Thy Grace 
Edmundson-j, Passacaglia 


' Jawelak, Madrigal 


Stehle, Saul Tone-Poem* 
Jarnefelt, Berceuse 

Mulet, Thou Art the Rock 
...Painesville, Ohio 














Robert Pier Elliot 


Consulting Organ Architect 
Office of the Quartermaster General 


Designing and supervising the building 
and installation of Organs in new Chapels 
at U. S. Army Posts and Aviation Fields, 
1934-1935. 


2242 Munitions Building 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















HUGH McAMIS 


Sherman Square Studios - 160 West 73rd St., New York 




















FRANK VAN DUSEN 


Kimball Halt American Conservatory of Music Chicago, Illinois 
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...Lake Erie Col., Dec. 5, 8:15 

Guilmant, Son. Dm: Mvt. 1 

Karg-Elert, O Gott du frommer 

Neuhoff, Phantasie-Sonate 

d’Ambrosio, Canzonetta 

Holbrooke, Prelude Gm 

Bairstow, Evening Song 

Federlein, Toccata 

Johnson, Elfentanz 

Guilmant, Marche Religieuse 

...Dr. Sydney NICHOLSON 

...Emmanuel Church, Cleveland 

...Dec. 14, 8:00 

Mag.-Nunc Dim. Ef, West 

Lord for Thy tender, Farrant 

O Savior of the World, Goss 
Rehearsal will be held at 5:00 the 

same day; many choirs and organ- 

istsists will participate. 


... Arthur W. QUIMBY 
... Museum of Art, Cleveland 
«Wee, 5, S285 
Bach, Fantasia G 
Pachelbel, From heaven high 
Bach, How brightly shines 
From heaven came 
In dulci jubilo 
Handel, Messiah: Pastorale Sym. 
Marcello, Psalm 19 
Mulet, Noel 
Tournemire, Nativitas: 1, 3, 4 
Brahms, A Rose breaks into 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue C 
...Dec. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 5:15 
Bach, Fantasia G 
Pachelbel, From heaven high 
Bach, From heaven high 
How brightly shines 
Handel, Messiah: Pastorale Sym. 
Brahms, A Rose breaks into 
Mulet, Noel 
Marcello, Psalm 19 

















OPpporRTUNITY for a 
GOOD ORGAN SALESMAN 
with EXECUTIVE ability. 


opportunities of its kind in the country for a high 


g Here is probably one of the best (if not the best) 


type man who knows how to sell CHURCH and 
RESIDENCE Organs. 


The man we select must have managerial ability and 
know how to organize and direct a selling depart- 


ment. 


cations and experience. 
confidential. 


strictly 


Replies should be very definite as to qualifi- 


All correspondence will be ° 
Write J.O.N., Box 467, 


Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y. 





Emerson Richards 
Organ Architect 


800 SCHWEHM BUILDING 
ATLANTIC CITY 














LOUIS F. MOHR 
& COMPANY 


ORGAN MAINTENANCE 


2899 VALENTINE AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: SEdgwick 3-5626 
Night and Day 


Emergency Service 
Yearly Contracts 
Electric Action Installed 
Harps — Chimes — Blowers 
An Organ Properly Maintained 
Means Better Music. 


























.C. Albert SCHOLIN 
.KMOX Broadcasts 
.Dec. 10, 10:20, p.m., c.s.t. 
Mascagni, Cavalleria Intermezzo 
Handel, Largo 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata 2 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
. Dec. 17, 10:20 
Torjussen, Rising Sun; Midnight. 
Becker, Son. 1: Praeludium 
Saint-Saens, The Swan 
3uxtehude, Prelude-Fugue- 
Chaconne 
Tchaikowsky, Andante Cant., Op. 11 
...Dec. 24, 10:20 
Vail, The Holy Night 
Yon-j, Gesu Bambino 
Handel, Hallelujah Chorus 
Yon-j, Christmas in Sicily 
Dinelli, Christmas Pastorale 
.Dec. 31, 10:20 
Boellmann, Suite Goth., 3 Mvts. 
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Dvorak, New World Largo 
Diton, Swing Low 
Guilmant, Grand Chorus 

.J. Herbert SPRINGER 

.St. Matthew’s, Hanover, Pa. 
...Dec. 2, 3:00, German Program 
Walther, Praise to the Lord 
Buxtehude, O Morning Star 
Pachelbel, Toccata F 
3ach, Suite D: Aria 
Mendelssohn’s Son. 1 
Reger, Melodie* 
Landman, Capriccio 
Brahms, Lullaby 
Schumann, Sketch Fm 

.Dec. 9, 3:00, French Program 
Clerambault’s Suite Gm 
Couperin, Soeur Monique 
Franck, Chorale Bm 
Widor 5: Allegro Cantabile* 
Boellmann, Ronde Francaise 
Massenet, Twilight 
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Vierne, Carillon 

.Dec. 16, 3:00, Bach Program 
Prelude and Fugue D 
In dulci jubilo (2 settings) 
Come now Savior 
Concerto Dm* 
Toccata-Adagio-Fugue C* 


.George Wm. VOLKEL 
.Emmanuel Baptist, Brooklyn 
. Dec. 4, 8:15 
Buxtehude, Gelobet seist Du 
Auf meinen lieben Gott 
Handel’s Concerto 5 
3rahm’s, Schmucke dich 
Herzliebster Jesu 
Es ist ein’ Ros’ 
O Gott du frommer Gott 
O wie selig 
Mein Jesu, der du mich 
Simonds, Iam Sol Recedit 
Liszt, Bach Fantasia 








The Organ 


ART OF ORGAN BUILDING. 
By George Ashdown Audsley. 
9 x 13, 2 volumes, 1358 pages, 
Now in rare-book class. 
CHURCH ORGAN. 
By Noel Bonavia-Hunt. 

7 x 8, 108 pages, illustrated, $2.00. 
Voicing, tuning, Diapason Chorus, etc. 
CINEMA and THEATER ORGAN. 

By Reginald Whitworth. 

7 x 10, 112 pages, illustrated, $5.40. 
Masterful review of electric action. 
Many unusual theater stoplists. 


$150.00. 


By Dr. Wm. H. Barnes. 

7 x 10, 341 pages, illustrated, $2.50. 

Mechanics of modern organ building. 
DICTIONARY OF ORGAN STOPS. 

By J. I. Wedgwood. 

6 x 9, 190 pages, $3.25. 

The old standard, still popular. 
ELECTRIC ORGAN. 

By Reginald Whitworth. 

7 x 10, 199 pages, illustrated, $6.50. 

Modern British organ building. 
MODERN ORGAN 

By Ernest M. Skinner. 

7 x 11, 48 pages, $1.25. 

A few specialties discussed 
MODERN ORGAN STOPS. 

By Noel Bonavia-Hunt. 

7 x 10, 112 pages, $4.25. 

England’s best dictionary. 
ORGAN STOPS. 

By George Ashdown Audsley. 

6 x 9, 294 pages, illustrated, $2.50. 

Best dictionary ever published. 
TEMPLE OF TONE. 

By George Ashdown Audsley. 

7 x 10, 262 pages, $5.00. 

Climax of Author’s tonal ideas. 


Choir Work 


By Henry Coward. 
6 x 8, 321 pages, $3.75. 
Invaluable to organists. 


5 x 8, 92 pages, $1.25. 

Invaluable aid in choir-tone work. 
SONG 

By Crystal Waters. 

7 x i0, 135 pages, $2.00. 

Gives organists fine vocal knowledge. 
TUNING-UP EXERCISES. 

By Harper C. Maybee. 

7x11, 14 pages, 25c. 

To improve the choir’s tone. 








This list includes only such books as 
T.A.O. editors and reviewers have 
selected as representing the very 
best on their respective subjects. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ORGAN. 


CHORAL TECHNIQUE AND INTERPRE- 
TATION. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF VOICE PRODUC- 
By Arthur L. Manchester. TION. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF VOCAL 
STUDY. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC., 


The Best 
BOOKS 


Practical Organ Work 


FIRST LESSONS ON ORGAN. 
By Gordon Balch Nevin. 
9 x 12, 96 pages, $1.50. 
For first-year students. 
FIRST STEPS IN EAR TRAINING. 
By Cuthbert Harris. 
9 x 12, 21 pages, 75c. 
Practical exercises for self-help. 
MANUAL OF MODULATION. 
By Preston Ware Orem. 
5 x 7, 44 pages, 40c. 
For beginners, practical examples. 
ORGAN REGISTRATION. 
By Everett E. Truette. 
6 x 9, 264 pages, $2.50. 
Practical discussion, for serious student. 
PREPARATORY EXERCISES IN SCORE- 
By Morris and Ferguson. READING. 
8 x 11, 110 pages, $3.75. 
Music for sight-reading development. 
PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION. 
By Gordon Balch Nevin. 
5 x 8, 95 pages, $1.50. 
With examples, a practical work. 
TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN 
By Dr. Clarence Dickinson. PLAYING. 
10 x 13, 257 pages, $5.00. 
Modern instruction book by a master. 


Theory 


ACOUSTICS OF ORCHESTRA AND 

By E. G. Richardson. ORGAN 

6 x 9, 157 pages, $2.50. 

Acoustics of orchestral instruments. 
ELEMENTS OF FUGAL CONSTRUCTION. 

By C. H. Kitson. 

5 x 7, 68 pages, $2.50. 

How fugues have been built. 
FUGUE WRITING. 

By A. Madeley Richardson. 

6 x 9, 90 pages, $1.50. 

An instruction book on fugue-form. 
ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC. 

By Harry F. Fay. 

4x 7, 87 pages, 75c. 

Explicit illustrations and directions. 
PALESTRINA’S STYLE and the DISSO- 

By Knud Jeppeson. NANCE. 

7 x 10, 272 pages, illustrated, $6.00. 

Recommended unreservedly to every seri- 

ous musician. Paper-bound only. 
STUDIES IN FUGUE-WRITING. 

By Frederick C. Mayer. 

9 x 12, 37 pages, $2.50. 

Writing fugues on Bach examples. 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC FOR JUNIORS. 

By C. H. Kitson. 

5 x 7, 80 pages, $1.00. 

Superb explanations for beginners. 











467 Richmond Station S. I., New York, N. Y. 


The listing is maintained as a ser- 
vice to T.A.O. readers who want 
only books of proved merit. All 
prices net; T.A.O. prepays postage. 





Historical 

CHURCHES OF FRANCE. 

By Arms and Arms, 

9 x 12, 229 pages, illustrated, $20.00. 

An art-book of great inspiration. 
COMPLETE BOOK OF GREAT MUSI- 

By Scholes and Earhart. CIANS. 

5 x 8, 411 pages, illustrated, $2.50. 

Delightful history of musicians. 
HISTORIC CHURCHES of the WORLD. 

By Robert B. Ludy. 

7 x 10, 325 pages, illustrated, $5.00 

Delightful reference work, inspirational. 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC. 

By Louis C. Elson. 

7 x 10, 423 pages, $6.00. 

The best in its class. 
HOUSE OF GOD. 

By Ernest H. Short. 

7 x 10, 340 pages, illustrated, $7.50. 

Splendid review of church architecture. 
ORGAN IN FRANCE. 

By Wallace Goodrich. 

6 x 9, 169 pages, illustrated, $3.00. 

Handsome book, delightful, informative. 
SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART. 

By Watson Lyle. 

5 x 7, 210 pages, $1.25. 

Full of informative materials. 


Church-Service Work 


CHURCH WORSHIP BOOK. 

By Charles Wolcott Merriam. 

6 x 8, 208 pages, $2.00. 

Modern church-service programs, 
ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC. 

By Gardner and Nicholson. 

6 x 8, 232 pages, $4.00. 

Splendid exposition of fine church music. 
HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 

By Clifford Demarest. 

5 x 7, 43 pages, illustrated, $1.00. 

For beginners, practical, reliable. 
PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT. 

By J. H. Arnold 

7 x 10, 173 pages, paper-bound, $4.25. 

Clear, masterful, concise information. 
PLAINSONG SERVICE BOOK. 

By Ernest Douglas. 

6 x 9, 47 pages, 60c. 

Accompaniments for Gregorian melodies. 
PRACTICAL CHURCH SCHOOL MUSIC. 

By Reginald L. McAll. 

6 x 8, 237 pages, $2.20. 

For Sunday-School pianists, etc. 
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..Dec. 11, 8:15 
Buxtehude, Wie schon leuchtet 
Widor’s Suite Latine 
Widor, Sicilienne 
Marche di Veilleur de Nuit 
Delius, First cuckoo in Spring 
Widor, 5: Allegro Vivace ; 
Andante Cantabile. 
Mulet, Carillon-Sortie 
. Dec. 18, 8:15 
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Buxtehude, Nun freut euch 

Puer natus in Bethlehem 

In dulci jubilo 

Magnificat 
Samazeuihi, Prelude 
Durufle, Prelude-Varie 
Tournemire, Deux Noels 
Dupre, Ave Maris Stella 
Bach, In dulci jubilo 

Passacaglia 

The organ is a 4m Roosevelt built 
in 1891 and rebuilt by Moller in 
1908; our readers who have en- 
quired for Roosevelts remaining in 
active service in New York now 
have an opportunity to hear a large 
one in these recitals by Mr. Volkel. 


—YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO— 
Thomas H. Webber’s recitals this 
season in Stambaugh Auditorium are 
scheduled for Nov. 18, Dec. 16, Jan. 
21, Feb. 28 and March 31. “The 
Skinner organ has been revoiced, 
some of the reeds made brighter and 
the mutations brought up quite a bit. 
It is a beautiful organ and I am hop- 
ing for the success which attended 








W.A. Goldsworthy 


Specializing in 


Liturgy 
Assistance and advice in service 
and pageant matters 
St. Marks in the Bouwerie 


234 East 11th Street 
New York City 
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On my first 
program I played Garth Edmund- 
son’s Imagery in Tableaux—a stun- 


these recitals last year. 


ning number; it means that organ- 
ists will have the pleasure of learn- 
ing and playing another real Ameri- 
can composition,’ writes Mr. 
Webber. 


—IRVING J. HOPKINS— 
has been appointed organist of the 
picturesque St. Andrew’s Episcopal 
in Richmond, New York City, suc- 
ceeding the late R. G. Walker. 


—HONORABLE MENTION— 
was accorded Hugh McAmis in an 
editorial in the Great Neck Record, 
commenting in laudatory phrases on 
his contribution to the wealthy resi- 
dence section of Long Island served 
by him in his monthly recitals 
through the winter since his appoint- 
ment to All Saints’ Church five years 
ago. 

—COUPERIN— 

The complete works of Francois 
Couperin have been published in 
twelve volumes, of which Vol. 6 is 
devoted to organ pieces. Price of 
the complete set is 2,450 francs post- 
paid; separate volumes not avail- 
able; edition limited to 325 sets. 
T.A.O. will gladly assist any of its 
readers in ordering a set. 


—W. LER. COGHILL— 
Walter LeRoy Coghill, former head 
of John Church & Co., died Nov. 11, 
aged 58, in Brooklyn. He was born 
in Henderson, N. C. 
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—KILGEN NOTES— 

Columbia, Mo.: Stephens College 
dedicated its 3-47 Kilgen Oct. 23 in 
recital by Daniel R. Philippi; stop- 
list will be found on October page 
467. 

Louisville, Ky.: St. Agnes R. C. 
dedicated’ its 3-57 Kilgen Oct. 21 in 
recital by Dr. Charles M. Courboin; 
the stoplist will be found on August 
page 371. The instrument is divided 
between rear gallery and chancel, 
and there are two duplicate consoles, 
in chancel and gallery, to control the 
complete resources. The dedicatory 
recital was played from the chancel 
console. 

Newark, N. J.: Zion Lutheran has 
contracted for a 2m for installation 
early in 1935. 

Sioux Falls, S. D.: St. Joseph’s 
R. C. Cathedral has ordered a 3-21 
for February installation. As is 
usual in all recent Kilgens, the 
manual organs are entirely straight. 
It will be housed in the rear gallery 
behind a case of panel and pipework. 

KMOxX broadcasts are continuing 
Mondays at 10:20 p.m., cs.t. The 
first series were played by C. Albert 
Scholin, followed by George L. 
Scott. The latter presented Franck’s 
Symphonic Variations for organ and 
piano Oct. 28. 


Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of The American 
Organist published monthly at Staten Island, 
N. Y., for October, 1934. 

State of New York ss 
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peared T. S. Buhrman, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Editor of The American Organist 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
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ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
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—PRIZES OF ROME— 
in music composition are again an- 
nounced by the American Academy 
in Rome, at 101 Park Ave., New 
York. Candidates must file a string 
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quartet and orchestral works; the 
award gives the winner $1550. an- 
nually for two years, for study in 
Rome. 

—NEW HYMNAL— 
George I. Tilton tells how his church 
secured the new hymnal: 

“My church, the Third Presby- 
terian, Trenton, N. J., has secured 
the new hymnal through the efforts 
of the Junior Choir Auxiliary, com- 
posed of the mothers of the children 
of the choir. They were aided by a 
substantial gift from the Sunday 
School. We had a service of dedi- 
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cation on Thursday night, and Dr. 
and Mrs. Clarence Dickinson were 
present. Dr. Dickinson spoke on the 
compilation of the hymnal and Mrs. 
Dickinson traced the history of 
about fifteen hymns of various types 
and periods, which my choirs, aug- 
mented by 25 solo voices, sang. It 
was a beautiful and inspiring serv- 
ice.” 

The hymnal in question was that 
prepared for the Presbyterian de- 
nomination under the editorship of 
Dr. Dickinson. 

—VOX ORGANO— 

Edward Luberoff of New York City 
has joined the staff of Musical Re- 
search Laboratories Inc. of which 
his brother Louis Luberoff is presi- 
dent. 
—WESTMINSTER FESTIVAL— 
Dec. 13 is set for the dedication of 
the Westminster Choir School build- 
ings at Princeton, N. J. Bach’s “B- 
minor Mass” will be the feature, 
Leopold Stokowski conducting, in 
two parts, at 5:00 and 8:00, with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and West- 
minster Choirs. Admission by card 
only. The new Aeolian-Skinner or- 
gan will be dedicated later. 
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Books Endorsed for the Organist 





Dictionary 


of Organ Stops 


by J. I. Wedgwood 

6x9, 190 pages, illustrated, $3.25. The 
old classic, first published in 1905 and 
still the favorite of many. Should be 
in every library; some unique and splen- 
did illustrations, 


Organ Stops 


by George Ashdown Audsley 
6x9, 294 pages, illustrated, $2.50. A 
masterpiece and the most complete and 
authoritative dictionary of organ regis- 
ters ever published; everything from 
Acuta to Zinken; authoritative spelling 
traced back to derivations. 


Modern Organ Stops 
by Noel Bonavia-Hunt 


8x10, 112 pages, illustrated, $4.25. The . 


third of the perfect trio of books on or- 
gan registers. Wedgwood’s was pub- 
lished in 1905, Audsley’s in 1921, and 
Bonavia-Hunt’s in 1923 setting forth the 
British viewpoint and practise. The 
Author is noted in England as an inde- 
pendent voicer; his book is therefore 
doubly valuable for its voicing sug- 
gestions. 


Contemporary 


American Organ 
by Wm. H. Barnes, Mus. Doc. 


7xI0, 341 pages, profusely illustrated, 
$2.50. The mechanics of the modern 
organ, “amazingly comprehensive,” no 
other book in the world with so much 
detailed information on modern organ 
action. 


The Electric Organ 
by Reginald Whitworth 


7x10, 199 pages, 100 illustrations, $6.50. 
A complete picture of modern organ 
action as known in British organ-build- 
ing, with superbly clear drawings 
minutely explained. Invaluable in show- 
ing how a modern organ works. 


Cinema and 


Theater Organ 
by Reginald Whitworth 


On order only; not carried in stock. 
7x10, 112 pages, illustrated, $5.40. Sup- 
plementing the Author’s Electric Organ 
and giving clearly-explained drawings 
of electric actions complete as developed 
most efficiently in theater use; console 
diagrams; some famous stoplists. If 
you want to know how electric action 
works, get this book. 


The books listed on this page are presented here because the Editors 
and Reviewers of T. A.O. consider them worth many times their 
cost. They are an indispensable asset to the library of every profes- 


sional organist. 


The Church Organ 


by Noel Bonavia-Hunt 

7x8, 108 pages, illustrated, $2.00 Rich 
mine of information on voicing, scales, 
tuning, Diapason chorus, and how tone 
quality may be changed by details of 
voicing and variations in languid and 
mouth-treatment, etc. Superb for seri- 
ous student of organ. 


The Modern Organ 


by Ernest M. Skinner 

7xti, 48 pages, illustrated, $1.25. 
A master-builder deals with a few of 
the elements that make organs artistic, 
includes drawings to give the reader a 
nut-shell grasp of the whole organ, and 
writes a book no professional organist 
can afford to miss. 


Temple of Tone 
by George Ashdown Audsley 


7x10, 262 pages, $5.00. The tonal ideas 
of the world’s greatest authority on the 
organ; sums up all tonal ideas from the 
Author’s former writings; published 


posthumously; appendix contains ex- 
tensive biographical sketch of the 
Author. 


Organ in France 
by Wallace Goodrich 


6x9, 165 pages, illustrated, $3.00. De- 
lightful, informative, a study of French 
organs and literature, 17 famous Paris 
specifications, glossary of French terms, 
suggestions for playing French music 
on American organs.. Splendid for or- 
ganists of every class. 


House of God 


by Ernest H. Short 

7x10, 340 pages, profusely illustrated, 
$7.50. A poor title for a splendid book. 
Not religious but historical, telling the 
full development of church structures 
from the primitive cluster of sticks in 
the forest to the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York City. An en- 
cyclopedia of church buildings. 


Binder for T.A.O. 


$2.50, U. S. A. only. Holds 12 copies, 
artistic, durable, a permanent binder we 
are proud of and will be able to supply 
continuously; an ornament to any 
library; preserves your magazines for 
ready reference. 


Choral Technique 


and Interpretation 


by Henry Coward 

6x8, 321 pages, $3.75. The finest book 
ever published for choirmasters. “There 
is no padding or mere theorizing . . . 
Everything is the outcome of living ex- 
perience, and has stood the test of many 
years’ trial.” Of tremendous practical 
use to young choirmasters. 


How to Build 


a Chamber Organ 
by H. F. Milne 


5x7, 169 pages, profusely illustrated, 
$3.50. Best book available on its sub- 
ject; tells how to lay out scales, make 
the pipes, do the voicing and tuning, 
make all the action, and in fact build a 
complete tracker-action chamber organ 
and do a very satisfactory job of it. 
An excellent book by which to learn 
about organ-building principles. 
Fugue Writing 

by A. Madeley Richardson 

6x9, 90 pages, profusely illustrated, $1.50. 
A most attractive informative, and com- 
plete exposition of all the elements of a 
fugue, written to give the student a bet- 


ter understanding of fugues and enable 
him to write fugues for himself. 


Seventy-nine 


Chorales 


by Marcel Dupre 

9x12, 97 pages, $5.00. “Preparatory to 
the study of the Bach Choralpreludes 
and based on the melodies of the old 
Chorales used by Bach.” A wonderful 
way for the serious student to approach 
the mastery of the Bach Choralpreludes. 
Splendid study material; superb for 
those who want to learn how to make 
the chorale melodies stand out as they 
should musically in the Bach master- 
pieces. . 


Appointment Book 


4x6, 416 pages, $1.50. Utmost con- 
venience and economy, arranged for 
quarter-hour appointments, one page to 
a day, seven pages followed by a blank 
for each week, begin any day, interrupt 
at will, and resume without loss of a 
page; undated, lay out your own dating; 
telephone directory with space for 200 
entries; nicely bound. 


We pay postage—cash with order—no on-approval privileges—all prices net 


Orders accepted for delivery in U.S.A. only 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. Box 467 Richmond Station S. I. 


New York, N.Y. 
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Straight Pedal Organs, 269, 367 
Wm. King Covell 
That Job of Rebuilding, 464 
J. B. Jamison 
Vox Organo’s New Field, 558 
ACCESSORIES ETC. 
Amplifier, 221 
Combons: Dial System, 224 
Compensating Amplifier, 521 
Duplexing, etc., 564 
Optional Pedal, 84 
Piston Retainer, 131 
POINTS & VIEWPOINTS 
British Matters, Mr. Compton, 521 
Buying Organs, 418 
Champion, 268 
Code for Builders, 88 
Compton Organs, 479 
Electrical Aids, 221 
Oakland Austin, Mr. Jamison, 314 
Old English, Mr. Clarke, 188 
Standardization: Cres. Shoes, 78 
That Third Manual, 315 
Wicks’ Latest Development, 320 


4S 
THE CHURCH 
Mr. Dunham’s Editorials: 
Builder or Player, 130 
Discrimination, 31 
Future, 268 
Hymn Problem, 171 
Opportunity, 222 
Somnolence a Habit, 417 
Analyzing the Service, 506 
Frank B. Jordan 
Atmosphere in the Service, 550 
George I. Tilton 
Boychoir Problems, 24, 81, 127 
Edmund Sereno Ender 
Calendar Suggestions, 424 
Children’s Choirs, 130, 416 
Elizabeth V. F. Vosseller 
Choir Pledge, Symposium, 267 
Choir-Problem Solutions, 317 
Stanley J. Anstett 
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Choral Phase of Church Music, 451 
Rowland W. Dunham 
Church Music in Dog-Days, 461 
G. Criss Simpson 
Diplomacy, Mr. Brant, 28 
Doing the Impossible, 163 
Jack M. Klein 
Easter Carols, Mr. Brant, 82 
Evolution of C. M. in America, 358 
Flemington Choir Town, 366 
A. Leslie Jacobs 
Getting Another New Organ, 166 
Mary Bell Stannert 
Giving Bach with Volunteers, 168 
Pauline Voorhees 
Gregorian Music, 422, 463, 512, 554 
Frederick W. Goodrich 
Hymn-Singing Possibilities, 170 
LeRoy V. Brant 
Ideal Preludes, 34,96,126,268,328 
Meeting Choir Problems, 216 
Frank Van Dusen 
Offertory Needs Revision, 219 
Hans Hoerlein 
Organizing a Concert Choir, 509 
Ruth K. Jacobs 
Park Choir Goes Visiting, 412 
Warren B. Wickliffe 
Processional, 265 
A. Leslie Jacobs 
Protestant Church Music, 72 
Dr. Wm. H. Barnes 
Religious Services, 33, 85, 178, 220, 
429, 467, 472, 512, 555 
Service Details, 87, 94, 142, 478 
Service Selections, 85, 134, 178, 222, 
276, 328, 522 
Christmas, 429 
Easter, 32 
Luther Service, 30 
Unusual Vesper Service, 415 
Famee E. Shisler 
Wedding Formalities, 553 
LeRoy V. Brant 
What Shall IT Play: 
Dr. Charles N. Boyd, 28 
Wm. A. Goldsworthy, 29 
A. Leslie Jacobs, 220 
Samuel J. Riegel, 127 
Julian R. Williams, 171 
What Shall We Sing, 125 
H. V. Milligan 
POINTS & VIEWPOINTS 
Anthem List, Wr. Gammons, 32 
Bach Program, Mr. Wismar, 327 
Beethoven Series, Mr. Reynolds, 22% 
Choir Book, 477 
Choir Pantomime, 129 
Choir Plan, 316 
Church Values in New York, 95 
Easter Meditations, 232 
Frank B. Jordan 
Faux-Bourdon, 222 
Goldsworthy Service, 233 
New Hymnal, Mr. Tilton, 333 
Raising Money, 565 
Rehearsals, 282 
Running a Choir, Miss Morgan, 128 
Setting a Pace, Mr. Ditzler, 470 
Will and the Way, 336 


RECITALS 
Biblical Recital, 266 
George L. Hamrick 
McMyler Memorial Recitals, 118 
Playing the Ruckpositiv, 121 
Melville Smith 
What Does the Public Like, 79 
PROGRAMS 
Advance Programs, 39, 89, 140, 191, 
241, 252, 327, 425, 479, 523, 569 
Dunham, R. W., 473 
Farnam-Weinrich, 22, 133, 174, 225 
Larson, E. R., 473 
Recital Programs, 40, 91, 133, 182, 
184, 230, 250, 325, 430, 473, 519 
POINTS & VIEWPOINTS 
Answering H.V.M., Mr. Williams, 
139 
Bach Program, 324 
British Recitals, 325 
Concert Instrument, Mr. Milligan, 
190 
Making a Program, Mr. Hamrick, 
324 
Recital Programs, 177, 376 
Ray C. Husselman 
Salaries-Recitals, 376 
H. S. Jacobs 
Thayer Tour, 524 
Washington Recitals, 37 


COLUMNS & FEATURES 
Copyright, 289, 481, 529 
Corrections, 39, 83, 239, 241, 320, 

398, 432 
Cover Plates, 46,97,137,191,241,287, 
337 ,361,426,502,550 
Events Forecasts, 39,89,140,191,241, 
252,327 425,479,573 
Phonograph Records, 90, 421, 472 
Willard I. Nevins 
Prizes, 39, 142, 143,268,283,332,385, 
427 470,573 
CRITIQUES 
Abbreviations: Choir, Debut, Prem- 
iere, Recital, Service 
Biggs, E. Power, r95, 1563 
Carl, Dr. Wm. C., s30, s186 
Courboin, Dr. C. M., r180 
Fox, Virgil, d180, r516 
Jacobs, A. Leslie, c235, c469 
Lockwood, Charlotte, r563 
London Royal Choir, ¢235 
Mueller, Carl F., c279 
Ramin, Gunther, r20, r515 
Shure, R. Deane, r266 
Weinrich, Carl, r516 
Yon, Pietro A., p279 

QUESTION & ANSWER 
Anthem-Buying, 479 
Couplers, 381 
Duplexing, 564 
Famous Organs, 564 
Harmonium Supply, 529 
Memorial Tablets, 528 
Mirrors, 380 
Pipe Decorations, 527 
Registration, 528 
Stoplist Abbreviations, 35 


G 
/ 


POINTS & VIEWPOINTS 

Abroad, Mr. Grosh, 463 

American Music, Dr. McKinley, 323 

Edmundson Review, Mr. Williams, 
271 

Glasgow, Miss Welsh, 474 

Leipzig-Paris, Mr. Poister, 319 

Microphone Installation, 319 

1934 Outlook, Mr. Scheirer, 138 

Polytone, 373 

Ross Multiple Piano, 370 

Summer Courses, 233, 274, 332 

Westminster-Weinrich, 38 

What No Humor, Mr. Simpson, 35 

Widor’s Retirement, Mr. Mayer, 167 


PICTORIALLY 
Amplifier, Rangertone, 221 
Austin Diapason Chorus, 17, 25 . 
Austin System, 57 
Brahms’ Birthplace, 463 
Eighth-tone Keyboard, 19 
Keys Bach Played, 502 
Pipe Series, No. 1, 258 
Roosevelt All-Electric, 77 
Ross Multiple Piano, 370 
Shallot Details, 264 
Wicks Factory, 200 
Wicks’ Miniature, 440, 544 
Wood-Pipe Details, 264 

GROUPS 
Newark, Ranger Club, 129 
New Haven, Center Ch. Choir, 169 
St. Lawrence Univ. Choir, 114 
Worcester, Chancel Choir, 510 


ORGANS BY SIZE 
m—Manuals. e—Echo or other sup- 
plementary division. v—Voice, an 
entity of tone under one indivisible 
control. r—Rank, full-range set of 
pipes, only one for each note. s— 
Stop, console mechanism controling 
tones. p—Pipes. 


2m. 8v. 8r. 17s. 555p. 38524 
lm. llv. llr. 12s. 625p. as218 
2m. 9v. Or. 14s. 640p. $330 
2m. 10v. 10r. 25s. 694p. $35 
2m. 10v. 10r. 13s. 7713p. s377 
2m. 10v. 10r. 24s. 761p. as466 
2m. llv. llr. 16s. 801p. s524 
2m. l4v. 1l4r. 22s. 849p. s566 
3m. 13v. 13r. 30s. 920p. s164 
3m. ldv. 1dr. 24s. 994p. aps315 
2m. 14v. 14r. 30s. 995p. as466 
2m. dv. 15r. 19s. 1025p. $330 
3m. l6v. 16r. 21s. 1151p. s567 
2m. 15v. 17r. 25s. 1200p. as174 
3m. ldv. 20r. 22s. 1313p. s281 
3m. 22v. 22r. 31s. 1493p. s42 
am. 2lv. 23r. 28s. 1609p. s566 
3m. 22v. 5r. 37%s. 1671p. s566 
3m. 22v. 26v. 27s. 1751p. s280 
3m. 26v. 30r. 30s. 1976p. as131 
3m. 29v. 29r. 60s. 2095p. s34 
3m. 29v. 33r. 46s. 2195p. s224 
3m. 33v. 35r. 48s. 2449p. $520 


36r. 59s. 2507p. $423 
40r. 52s. 2778p. s34 


3me. 3lv. 
3m. 38v. 
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3m. 36v. 42r. 47s. 2845p. s467 Field, W. B., p433 Jacobs, A. Leslie, 235, c469, 509 

3m. 40v. 42r. 55s. 2907p. s224 Fox, V., 117, *c180, p239, c516, 527 James, Philip, *b475 

38m. 40v. 48r. 55s. 3005p. as314 Gale, Clement R., 0287 Jepson, Harry B., *b374 

4m. 43v. 47r. 51s. 3051p. s185 Gammons, Ed. B., Jr., n474 Jordan, Frank B., 565 

3me. 44v. 50r. 57s. 3438p. s3871 Gibson, Archer, *558 Klein, Jack M., 163, 177 

3me. 59v. 69r. 79s. 4029p. s120 Gilbert, Ernest A., 0183 Koch, Dr. Caspar, 477 

4m. 78v. 99r. 94s. 6078p. s370 Grayson, Aram, p289; Jr., n529 Kraft, Edwin Arthur, 335 

4m. 8lv. 96r. 114s. 6143p. s284 Grove, David, 0238 Kraft, Walter, 501 
Harrison, G. Donald, 558 Kreckel, Philip G., 35, 112, 144 
Havrilla, Aloys, *559 Kroeger, Ernest L., 0239 
Henschel, Geo., 0478 Lemare, Edwin H., 0517, 542 

PERSONALS Holst, Gustav, 0320 Lockwood, Charlotte, c563, 565 
Abbreviations: Article, Biography, Hopkins, Irving J., p571 Losh, C. Seibert, *083 
Critique, Honors, Marriage, Nativ- Hunt, Noel Bonavia, r156, r313 Loud, John Hermann, *b518 


ity, Obituary, Position change, Re- 
view of compositions, *with photo. 


hin, Settn C., ott ORGANS AND BUILDINGS HOUSING THEM 


Adams, Frank S., r106 a—Article. b—Building photo. c—Console photo. d—Digest or detail of 

Ambrose, Paul. *a364 stoplist. h—History of old organ. m—Photo of mechanism, pipework, or 

Arthur, David, *bo187 detail. p—Photo of case or auditorium interior. s—Stoplist. 

Athey, Edith B., *37 Cal., Oakland ........St. Paul’s, as314, 393, Austin 

Bartholomew, Eda E., 529 , San Francisco ...... Grace Cathedral, s370, Aeolian-Skimner 

Benkert, George, 0385 San Francisco ...... St. Patrick’s, p245, d287, Aeolian-Skinner 

Beymer, Paul A., p384 Conn., New Haven ....Trinity Church, p535, Aeolian-Skinner 

Bidwell, M., h371, 477 eer ‘Holy Trinity Memorial, s34, Moller 

Biedermann, E. J., 048 D. C., Washington ....Immaculate Conception, s132, c251, Vox Organo 

Biggs, E. Power, c95, c563 Washington ........ Ch. of Jesus Christ, s34, Austin 

Biggs, Marie, n385 ER., CORR cn ccccsees Fair, Swift Audit., b267, s280, p420, Kilgen 

Bingham, Seth, *b374, 522 RR Acc wreencns St. Thomas Acq., $566, Kilgen 

Browne, J. Lewis, 044 Evanston ..........Seabury Western, b63, Moller 

Bruneau, Alfred, 0361 Ind., Fort Wayne ..... St. Mary’s, s224, Kilgen 

Burrington, Ray C., 0526 Indianapolis ........ Jordan Conservatory, c165, s281, Kilgen 

Cahill, Thaddeus, 0240 Ky., Louisville ........St. Agnes, s371, Kilgen 

Carl, Dr. Wm. C., c30, 47, c186 Md., Fort Meade ..... Army Chapel, s524, Kilgen 

Casavant, J. C., 046, *71, b80 Mass., Arlington ...... St. John’ s, as466, Moller 

Cheney, Winslow, 519 a OEE Te Be Knight res., aps315, Steere 

Christian, Palmer, 185 rr E. E. Truette res., p66 

Clemens, Dr. Charles E., 097 a G. G. Wightman res., s35, Midmer-Losh 

Clokey, Joseph W., 215, *b474 Richmond *......... W. M. Crane res., c210, as218 

Coghill, Walter L., 0571 WOFCESIER isk. case cis All Saints, b247, s391, Aeolian-Skinner 

Cole, Rossetter G., *160, *b474 Mich., St. Clair ....40. C. H. Dunham res., acm74 

Combs, Dr. Gilbert R., 0335 Mo., Columbia ........ Stephens: College, s467, Kilgen 

Compton, John, 506, 521 N. J., Atlantic City ....Conv. Hall, m258, d262, m306, a560, Midmer-Losh 

Connell, John, 478 Atlantic City ..:.... Conv. Hall Ballroom, a560, Kimball 

Cooper, Alban W., p177 Atlantic City ....... Highschool, a560, Midmer- ‘Losh 

Couperin, Francois, r571 Branchville ......... Presbyterian, hs476, Jardine 

Courboin, Dr. C. M., h141, c180 Collingswood ....... Methodist, s132, c215, b251, Vox Organo 

Croley, Arthur, p283 dic sis nse ll OE Mem. Park, ac558, Vox Organo 

Cronham, Charles R., p281 Hawthorne ......... St. Anthony’ s, al173, s174, Kilgen 

Crosby, Walter F., 80 Kearny ..... ephaneit Highschool, s42, Aeolian-Skinner 

Davies, Walford, p238 | rr re Mt. Carmel, p149, b251, ox Organo 

Davison, A. T., r72, b141, 1154, p288 PAECESOR: ood oss axe oie Eben Haezer Ref., s377, Kilgen 

Deagan, J. C., *0278 re Crescent Ave. Pres., c200, bp488, Moller 

DeLamarter, Dr. Eric, *b374 i ee ee St. Lawrence Univ., b114, Estey 

Delius, Frederick, 0335 New York ......... C. of Holy Cross, as131, Aeolian-Skinner 

Demarest, Clifford *b425 New York ......... St. George’s, p341, p354, ah358, sp360, Jardine 

Devaux, Orpha F., 048 New York .........St. George’s, p377, Austin 

Dickinson, Dr. C., h135 New Yom ......<. St. Mary’s, a557, Aeolian-Skinner 

Diggle, Dr. Roland, *b426 New York ......... Wanamaker Store, c162, d184 

Doane, Herbert L., 0287 Watertown ......... J. V. V. Elsworth res., as218 

Dorr, Wm. Ripley, p481 i. Cadet Chapel, d346, Moller 

Doty, William, m527 Ohio, Berea .......... Baldwin-Wallace, b271, b273, b276, Austin 

Dupre, Marcel, p143 Cleveland .......... Art Museum, as120, Aeolian-Skinner 

Edmundson, G., 1106, 239,271,*b425 Lakewood .......... Trinity Lutheran, s524, Moller 

Eigenschenk, E., *380, *494 Portsmouth ........Second Presby., s520, Kilgen 

Einecke, C. H., a412 Youngstown ........ First Christian, s566, Hillgreen-Lane 

Elgar, Edward, bol72 Youngstown ........ Martin Luther, p389,p402,c413,s423,Hillgreen-Linc 
_ Elliot, R. P., 335, p418 Pa., Honesdale ....... Central M. E., as466, Moller 

Erwin, McConnell, p138, 287 Meadow Brook ..... J. N. Childs res., b246, Moller 


Evans, Roscoe, p263 oo St. Patrick’s, s224, Hall 
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Centennial 1876, ahp76, Roosevelt 

St. Augustine’s, ahs78, Berger-Stan. 

Trinity M. E., s330, Kilgen 
Schwenksville Jerusalem Luth., as163, Moller 
York St. Matthew’s Luth., b107, Moller 

S. D., Sioux Falls ....St. Joseph’s Cathed., a567, Kilgen 

Ten., Memphis Evergreen Pres., s330, Kilgen 

Va., Richmond St. Peter’s, s566, Midmer-Losh 
Williamsburg Baptist, b299, Moller 

Wis., Appleton Lawrence Cons., s185, Kimball 


City Hall, s284, Kimball 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Luberoff, Edward, p573 
Luberoff, Louis, 558 

Maitland, Dr. R., 141, 234, *b475 
Maleingreau, Paul de, 215 
Mather, Frank H., Jr., 97 
Matthews, J. S., 0427 

Maxson, Frederick, 089 
McAmis, H., 438, *450, 477, p527 
McCutchan, Robert G., *335 
McKinley, Dr. Carl, *b375 


ee * 
dg Sie Africa, Pretoria 


Milligan, H. V., p481 

Moe, Miss Benna, *b518 

Moore, J. Gordon, p117 

Moore, Lewis H., 0384 

Mueller, Carl F., c279, *b518 

Naylor, Edward W., 0374 

Nevin, Gordon Balch, *b426 

Nevins, Willard I., p221 

Nizan, Renee, *399, 433 

Norden, N. Lindsay, 43, 117, 316 

Nuttall, James H., 373 

Pearsall, John V., *42 

Percy, Richard T., *282 

Porter, Hugh, 230 

Protheroe, Daniel, 0192 

Quimby, Arthur W., *118 

Ramin, G., c20, 141, 195, 199, 327, 
335, 483, c515, 526 

Ranger, R. H., 129, 221 

Read, Erwin W., 0385 

Richards, Emerson, 145, 409 

Sackett, Edith E., *86 

Schafer, J. A., p102 

Schlieder, Frederick, r204 

Schminke, Dr. Oscar E., 47 

Seibert, Henry F., 233 

Self, Wm., *247 

Shure, R. Deane, 256, c266, 542 

Sicklen, J. Van, h524 

Simonds, Bruce, *b375 

Skilton, Dr. Charles, 175 

Smith, Melville, *120 

Sowerby, Dr. Leo, *b375, 523 

Steinmeyer, Hans, 19, 404 

Swinnen, Firmin, *539 

Thayer, Eugene, 524 

Thayer, Wm. A., 048 

Thompson V. D., 1300, p327,. 346, 

1442 

True, Dr. Latham, r350 

Truette, E. E., 048, 66, *b93 

Tufts, Albert, m481 

Van Dusen, Frank, 231 

Vosseller, E. V. F., a366 

Walcker, Robert G., 0526 

Warren, Richard H., 045, 0186 

Watkin, Will A., 0274 

Webber, T. H., 145, 177, 183, 571 

Weinrich, C., 38, p182, 236, c516 

Wetzel, LeRoy, *335 

Whitmer, T. Carl, 211, 233, 424 

Widor, C. M., 143, *167, r463 

Wild, Walter, a462 

Willis, Henry, 404 

Willis, Henry Vincent, p383 

Wood, W. W., p141 

Wortley, Elinor, m527 

Yon, Pietro, *41, 215, c279 


Ger., Altenbauch 
Cappel 


St. Nikilois, ahs455 
Organ of 1679, as545 


Jakobiekirche, p437, ahs458, Schnitger 
Agidienkirche, p533, a541 
Jakobikirche, s547, p549 
Marienkirche, p485, am499, s500 
Petrikirche, p546 


Ludengworth 
Stade 
Steinkerchen 
Hol., Amsterdam 
Brerinkelen 
Gouda 
Jutfasas 
Rotterdam 
Utrecht 


Organ of 1598, as455 

Organ of 1687, as456, Schnitger 
Church, ahs457, Schnitger 

Neu Kerche, ap405 

Church, d407 

Groot Kerche, as407 

Catholic Church, ac406 

St. Lawrence, acps407 
Jacobikerchen, d406 

Austin Diapason Chorus, apsl6, 25 








Subscription Credits 


are allowed to all subscribers who add a 
new name to our subscription lists. Our 
profession is no better in the broad pub- 
lic eye than its weakest links. The more 
influence we can bring to bear upon 
every organist in America, the better will 
conditions be for each one of us in- 
dividually. 

Send in your new subscribers with 
check for each at $2.00 a year to any 
address in America and your own sub- 
scription will be advanced three months 
and a card of notification and thanks 
sent you. 


Students Rate 


is a special one-dollar subscription allow- 
ed for organists who are actually study- 
ing organ playing, theory, church music, 
or theater music, with a teacher; and 
renewals are granted at that rate as long 
as the person is continuing his actual 
lessons under direct supervision of a 
teacher of music. 

Teachers themselves are invited to 
take advantage of this for their pupils, 
sending subscriptions direct; if the 
teacher fails to do this for the student, 
the student may do it for himself, giv- 


along strictly professional lines. 





The American Organist, 


Of Interest to Readers 


EVERY man owes some of his time to the profession to which he olen, 
said Theodore Roosevelt. To those of our readers who are actuated by 
the same idealism these lines are presented. 


—t.a.o.—— 


ing with his remittance the name and 
address of his teacher. 


Library Subscriptions 


are allowed a special rate only to our 
own subscribers, who wish to have their 
profession represented on the reading 
tables of the Public Library of their own 
City, and who donate a subscription to 
the Library because the funds of the 
Librarian do not permit of subscriptions 
to such magazines. Your local Library 
has many other professions represented. 
Yours is perhaps entirely neglected. 

Send a subscription today for your 
Public Library and we will send a reply 
postcard to the Librarian informing him 
who has donated the subscription; the 
reply half of the card is addressed to 
you and carries an acknowledgement of 
the subscription, which is signed by the 
Librarian and mailed to you direct. 

If the public can gradually be inform- 
ed of the best thought and practise of 
the organ profession, conditions will be 
vastly improved for all of us. Even if 
the busy reader does no more than look 
at the illustrations and read the cap- 
tions under them, he will still be un- 
consiously undergoing the process of 
education regarding the organ and or- 
ganist. 


—t.a.o.—— 


All of this means you. If you fail to do these three things, our profession 
is just that much hindered. But if you act upon all of them, if you enroll 
every one of your students, your friends, and your library, you then be- 
come a cooperating factor in spreading through the profession a deeper 
interest and a better practise, and through the public correct information 
Success for all, failure for none. Each 


for each other, none for himself alone. 


467 Richmond Station, N. Y. 























